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[HOPE, WITH A MARVEILOUS GRACE AND DIGNITY, WENT AWAY, LEAVING HER HUSBAND TO BIS REFLECTIONS !] 


HER MISTAKE. 


ae 


CHAPTER Xill. 


Brenxpa found her studies in Greek, and 
her searchings into other erudite matter a 
trifle fatigaing, more particularly when Lord 
Gainsborough suddenly took his departure to 
Italy for awhile. 

Brenda was of a hopefal disposition, and 
she had, indeed, made extraordinary progress 
with the cold, quiet, old aristocrat; but, despite 
this, the plan she had set herself was not 
advanced one iota. 

_ She spent Christmas at Thickthorn, and 
indulged in a series of very bad tempers ; and 
then, when she heard Hope had recovered and 
had returned to London, she wrote and 
invited herself as a guest to the pretty 
house in Cadogan.square. Needless to say, 
she received a warmly - expressed letter, 
ding her come at once. 





‘* She will be something bright and amusing 
for Hugh,” she thonght to herself, almost 
unconscious that she did think it. She was 
still far from strong, and her feebleness was a 
great grief to her, for she could not accompany 
Hugh to many of the places to which they 
were invited, and he did not scraple to let her 
see that it was a relief to be without her under 
such circumstances. 

Brenda's quick light eyes read Hope's face 
like a book 


‘It is the begining of the end,’’ she said to 
herself, as she looked at the pale, delicate face, 
with its violet eyes, full of a wistfalness that 
was almost sadness, and an expression on 
the young features that told a tale already of 
much thought—thought that was not un- 
troubled. There was not particle of pity in 
Brenda's breast for the girl; the memory of 
her resentment was as keen as ever. 

“You look quite worn and tired! What 
have you been doing to yourself?” she said 
with the affectation of affection she always 
used when addressing Hope nowadays. ‘' It 
is a good thing I have come to look after you, 
Hope, or you would be an old woman before 
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your time. I expect you are overtaxing your 
strength! ” 

In former days the feminine malice that 
lay beneath these words would have failed to 
touch her; in fact, she would have only laughed 
, ne speech, but now Hope flashed pain- 
fally. 

Only the day before Hugh had said to her,— 

“ You ought to send for your old friend, 
Gunter, Hope. You are looking awfally seedy. 
If you don’t take care you will lose all your 
pretty looks, and a woman is worth nothing 
when she is no longer pretty !’’ . 

She had winced then, and she winced again 
now. 

‘Do I really look ill, Brenda?” she asked, 
in a low, hurried way. ‘‘ I—I don’s feel very 
strong, bat——” 

“Oh! you want nursing a bit, and general 
ooddlin, I remember my father used to 
positively wrap up my mother in cotton wool 
when she was ill, but young men are more 
thoughtless! I expec} Hagh never remembers » 

to give you your tonic, or to eee that you dcn't 
overtire yourself. It isa very true but a very 
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selfish trait ina man’s cltarac Sr that illness 
always bores them!" 

Hope's hand shock, She wae-pouring ott s 
cup of tea at the moment, and Brenda waa 
removing her furs as she said this in a brisk, 
laughing way. 

“One woman is worth fonr men in the 
question of thought and unselfishness!’ she 
cried, airily. 

Hope’s lip quivered a little. 

‘“‘Hogh ie—is very kind and thoughtful,” 
she ssid. Then, with a little langh which was 
not very mirthfal, ‘I will not Jet him fuses 
about me too much. You know I was never 
ill in my life, Brenda, and I can’t bear to con- 
sider myself an invalid.” 

“Qaite right, my dear!" Brenda eaid, 
promptly, eating her cake with a relish, and 
surveying her own reflection in & mirror near 
with much satisfaction. Really her figare 
looked admirable in her brown velvet dress, 
and she had never worn a more becoming hat 
and veil. Hopewas quite painfally thin, and 
her hair seemed to have lost ita brightness, 
she was tooipale; and then her quiet black 
gown was Unsttractive. It was certainly 
unfortunate that Hope had been compelled to 
wear mourning #0 frequently during the last 
year. It was not becoming to her—at least as 
she was now, Brenda opined. 

“Don't think I want to asperse your 
beloved,” she oried, with # Iangh, that waa not 
very sincere or misioal, ‘Pas si béte! All 
young wives adore their husbands, and woe 
betide the unlucky person who ventures to say 
x a ceca that is nob xbsolute adula- 
tion 

Hope @rank her tea mechanioally, Tt strack 
ber for the moment that Brenda was not 20 
nice to- es che hed been when they were 
last ; but Hepe gimply could not 
harbour a thet wes ungenerous, and 
the next moment she was blaming herself. 

“ T feel fixed and conte? sorts,” she cajd to 
propre T—1 Sunagine things. It is very silly 
of me! 

_ And with an effort she flung off her depres- 
sion. 

‘‘ Tellme alliabont Thidkthorn. Daddy is 
really well, you swy; ‘amd have #he rons been 
good? And how are the horssvand all the ser- 
vants? Youweem tobring® whiff of the dear 
old place with you, Brenda,” she chatted on ag 
gaily as she could. ‘I ‘heard from Clare the 
other morning. She and her Freddy are as 
happy as the day isiong. I expect they will be 
back soon, They have taken a charming house 
for the season.”’ 

Brenda having given the first of her many 
digs was content for the moment, and chatted 
away also in a bright fashion. 

They were on the subject of dress when the 
door was opened, and Mr. Dornton was 
announced. 

‘* T have broughta great friend of mine, Mre. 
Christie,” the Squire said, as Hops greeted 
him warmly. ‘“ You know him alao. Whersis 
he! Pailip, Philip, where are you?” 

“I was having an interview with your son 
on the landing, Mrs. Christie.” Philip 
Leicester said, as he came in through the 
curtained doorway, ‘I have s weakness for 
babies.”’ 

‘“‘And mine is an angel!’ Hope cried, 
blashing and laughing. 

It was very pleasant to.see him again, and 
to feel hia warm, firm hand-clasp. Her 
depression vanished altogether. 

Brenda looked keenly at Mr. Leicester as 
they were introduced, 

“A splendid man!" "she said to herself, 
critically. ‘‘ What a head, what eyes! Reminds 
me ofsome one. Whoisit?" She began talk- 
ing to him easily, while Mr. Dornton carried 
Hope away into a corner to have a moment 
with her all to himself, 

** You look very pale, my dear! '’ the Squire 
cried. ‘ Why not come dowa to Ganneregate 
for se days? Do you ali the good in the 
world,’ 


‘Tam not very well, but I shall be botter 
8008. Thevcates of domestic life, you ses, dear 








| Me. Dornton—they are making me olf and 
t +99 


“Old sndtely ! Heaven bless‘tre!” cried 
the Sjuire, kissing her unceremoniously. 
© You lovely little thing yon. How dare you 
talk such heresy, eh!” and he shook the 
slender figure gently. ‘' Now come, my ° 
give mea promise. I will provide sli sorts 
of entertamment for you. Bering all your 
possessions, your baby, your husband, Miss 
Grant—only come. I am very lonely, and it 
will be a charity.” 

* You are a dear old hombng!'’ Hope said, 
severely ; and then she sighed, quickly, “I 
should love it if Hugh will.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” interrupted the 
Squire, promptly. ‘ Of course, you must con- 
sult your husband, like a datifal little wife. 
Philip Leicester has promised to come for a 
few days. I have made him snatch a holiday ; 
he has been working s0 hard down at Meck- 
rington. Did you hear about the way he 
stopped the strike? But of courss you did ; alli 
the world knows. Heaven bless me, but I am 
fond of him! Plucky lad, my dear ; good lad— 
good as gold, and handsome as a king too] 
best lad in the world!” 

Hope was assenting warmly to this when. 
her face coloured and her eyes lit up. 

Hugh came into the room at this moment 
followed bys tall, erect figure with a face Sat 
was clean ouf #3 a marble statue, andawihmost 
ab impenetrable, 

“Hope, dear, here is my cousin Gains- 
borough! I tet him 
visit, and 


Marquis would 


tis. 

Lord Gainsborough seid some very pretty 
words to Hops. There was always a wondrous 
courtesy a and now there was almost 


\sout-him, 
@ touch of tenderness in his clear, resonuns 


voice, 

He took Yew Vikings, but Hope's face and 
manner haa Gharmsd him from the first. 

“| have come to use this wonderful baby ! 
With sach a mother, it munut be the wweetcst 
and prettiest child in the world!” the raid, 23 
he held Hope's little hand, and Kissell is with 
an oid- fashioned reverence. 
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Mr. Doruton arquis greeted 
another warmly, she crossed over to Philip, aa 
High came back, and began an eager chat 
with Brenda. 

‘You will cow ba able to have another inter- 
view with my son and heir, Mr. Leicester,” 
Hope said, lightly. 

She looked up at him as sho spoke, and was 
astonished and @ little siarmed to see that hig 
face had become abrolutely pallid. even to his 
lips, which showed beneath his moustache. 

Philip was gazing in a fixed way before 
him ; bat as she spoke he moved his head. 

“TI sm ready for haif-a-dozen interviews, 
Mes. Chriotie,”’ he said, bat Hope saw thas 
he spoke with an effort, 

‘* Mr. Leicester,” she said, hurriediy, almost 
in a whisper, ‘‘I—I amafraid pouare ill! you 
areso pale Wiil yon sit down? Siall I——” 

Philip shivered. 

Ske saw him clench his hands and set hie 
teeth as thongh he were conquering some great 
pain ; then he turned to-her resolutely. 

“You are always kind, always thoughtful! 
T was ili for the moment Iam better now. 
I have never been stronger in my life than I 
am now!” 

She had put ont her hand, and he ciasped it 
in his firmly, quietly, 

‘The entrance of the murse:and baby cameat 

opportune moment. 

“JT think I must exhibit my treasure my- 
self,” Hope said, and the bundle of soft lace 
and silk was transferred t0 her siender arms, 





Philip was comscions of s sudden throb and 
® ‘pang at his heart as ‘he saw her standing 
there—s0 young, 50 lovely, #0 fragile, with her 
own delicate fade-bent down over the tiny one 
pillowe on her afms. 

‘* Heaven bless her!” he said to himeelf, 
with.a.sort of i 

He dared not let his eyes rest on her too 
long, and he was grateful #0 Bronde for olsitn. 
ing his attention. 

His pallor was gone; he was himself to all 
outward appearances. No one looking at his 
handsome face, at his quiet, dignified bearing, 
would have imagined that he bad just ex. 
perienced one of the greatest moments of silent 
suffering a man could ba called upon to 
endure, - 

“IT wm afraid I don’t know much abont 
babies,’ Brenda cried, in a sért of frank, 
a fashion Which she had cultivated 

v. 

* Books are more in Miss Grant's line,” 
Lora Gainsborongh said, as he tarned from 
= survey of the baby, and looked across at 

er. 

As*he did ‘so, hie glance fell on Philip, who 

; ‘and was emiling down at Hope's 


The farted. He did not heed 
As le c) es 
Suekieee: iad ia 
Almost involuntarily, ons spea ing in 
a Grea, he turned towariy the Squire. y 
“Who is that? "the aeked, ine low, burried 
way. 
Mr. 


pre Lend Caton 
He Wocrough a few words 
abouttee * ‘ended byGlapping Philip 


| heartity onthe 


Tagoal 


« ect you, Lond Gineannough | Philip 
et, ‘to 7 1 Philip, 
meena or rgege 


ae, ones before 


“Tt isan permitted an intro- 
@uction to Lord Gainsborough!" he said, 
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‘ eS, oe 


Marquis stood for a moment silent, 
riveted, as it were, to the young man’s 
Then he spoke slowly, as with an 


« honour is'on my sido, sir,’ he said, 
and he stretched forth his hand. “A friend 
of sach a man ae Squire Dornton must ke 
welcome to all.” 

Philip's right hand hung down by his side. 
He did not seem to sea that other stretched 
out towards him ; and as he made some other 
courteous remark no one noticed that the 
young man had failed to put his hand into 
that of Lord Gainsborough. 

The room was small, the afternoon was 
dark, and the lamps were only just being 
brought in. 

“‘ Baby worship is over for to-day!” Hope 
cried, laughingly, as she relinquished the tiny 
creatnre to its nurse, and began to administer 
cups of tes to her guesty. 

Brenda had made her way over to where 
the Marquis was standiog. Hogh and tke 
Squire were deep in sport. Philip came upto 
Hope. 

“Tam afraid I must gay good-bye, Mes, 
Christie!"’ he ssid. ‘Perhaps you will let 
me come and cee Master baby another time?” 

‘* Mr, Dornton wants me to.go to Gunners. 
gate for a few days next week. I should like 
it if Hogh agrees. We shail see you there, 
Mr. Leicester?" 

Pailip shook his head, 

‘‘Lam afraid not,” he said, quickly. “I 
must get back to Meckrington on Suatarday ; 
there ia much to be done.” 

Hope put her little hand into hig, 
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“The Squire-wiil be disappointed, and so 
ghall I,’’ she said, in her pretty fashion, 

Philip smiled for a moment. 

‘7 shall remember that as a concolation if 
I am inclined to regret my abscnae,” he 
anewered, and then ha went avay. 

It did not ecoape Brenda's sharp notice that 
Lord Gainsborough's eyes foliewed the young 
man ag he went from the room. 

‘‘ How handsome Mr. Léitester is, Hope!” 
she cried, enthusiastically. ‘He has a face 
like one of Velasquez’s portraits—nidst pic- 
turesque and attractive: ”’ 

‘“‘I did not know you were so romantic,” 
Hough said, with a slight snecr. He was as 
vain as @ girl, and could not bear to hear 
another man admired. Ha had not been too 
warm in hia manner with Philip; firstly, from 
this very feeling of vanity, snd secondly, be- 
cause be saw in 8 glance that the overseer, as 
hecalled bim, was not one of hie oslibre at all. 

“He is a splendid chap!” the Squire paid, 
promptly. ‘As godd ashe is handsome, and 
that is taying something.” 

Hope made no rétark. Ste rétitembered 
Hugh’s foolish worts ‘to her, and the refrained 
from fraying, as ehe would hava done before, 
how nice she thought Philip, and how much 
she liked him. 

‘He reminds me of tome one!’ Brenda 
went on, delighted to tée that she was vexing 
Hogh. “TI can't think who itis, Do you re- 
member, Hope?" 

Hope said “no” simply, and starting some 
cther topic, for instinctively she felt that 
Hagh did care for the present one, the matter 
dropped. 

“We will go away together, Dornton, we 
two old fogies. My dear, take care of yourself; 
the pearls of life are ecarce, and you are one 
of our pearis,’’ Lord Gainsborough said, as he 
kissed Hope's little hand again. ‘I willsend 
you that pampblet, Miss Grant, and when 
you have read it we will have a pleasant talk 
together. I should like to have your opinion 
upon it. Good-bye, Hugh; tell your mother 
to write to me. Are you ready, Dornton?” 

“What a marvellous man!” Brenda said, 
ae the two gentioman departed, and sbe 
ress opher fars. ‘My old room, I suppose, 

ope." 

“T will come with you, dear.” 

Hope hed pat ber hand on her husband's 
arm; she yearned for him to hola her to his 
heart and kiss her. She scarcely Bnew why 
this desire was apon her so strongly to-night, 
but it was there, arid was the natural outcome 
of her love—the unconscious wish to let Brenda 
see that he was es she had described, loving 
and thonghtftl, tender, 

Hagb, however, bad no intention of indulg- 
ing in any such nonsense. He was ao little 
cross, and when be wae cross on any point he 
always let Hope shere in his bad temper. 

“Tthink bim a conesited old imuge,” be 
eaid, shortly, ‘‘and I can never think of -any- 
thing to say to him!” 

Brenda laughed softly assheani Hope went 
out of the room, and the langh meressed 
Hagh’s ill-temper. It seemed to him to say 
very distinctly, ‘As if you could find any- 
thing to talk about with such a man!" and 
though brains were not things that troubled 
him muéb, as a rule Hogh did nos care to be 
reminded of the fact, partisularly in such a 
way. 

Lord Gainsborough and Mr. Dornton walked 
through the streets together until they came 
to Albert Gate. 

‘* We part bere,” the Squire said, ae they 
shook hands. ‘Our ways lie in different 
directions, I am going to dine with Leicester, 
and,” ruefally, ‘* give up the evening to gomg 
through accounts, Heaven! how I hate’them. 
Philip is very good ; he lets me off as often as 
he can, bnt every now and‘then he declares I 
must lcok to things.” 

The Marquis held bis old friend’s hend. 

“He has a face of character. Who end 
what is he? I should like to meet him 
again!" 

The Squire was delighted beyond meazare, 





‘Character! Heaven bless me, I shonid 
jast think so. Come down to Gunnersgate 
nsxt week if you can get away for a few days, 
Gainsborough. That sweet little thing is 
coming. Probably it ‘will do her good, and 
Leicester has promised to etay a few duys. 
Obsnce for you to know him better. So glad 
to see you!” 

Lord Gainsborough shook hands heartily. 

“I will think over it,” be said as they 
parted ; ‘most probably I will come.” 

He walked towards Piccadilly, a tall, erect, 
figure, his handsome face attracting attention 
from the passers-by even in the dusk. 

‘“That’s Gainsborough—the great 


then, and he touched his hat constantly to the 
respectfal salatations he recsived. 
was held ereot, his boaring was proud as ever. 


‘* He is made of iron or stone, not flesh and | 


blood!" one man paid to another, as they 
stood to look after him, as he went on his 


way. 

How littl they knew, how little they could 
ever have guessed that within that cold, proud 
form there beat a heart as humen astheir own 
—2 heert that was throbbing and aching now 
with a tumult of strange emotion. 

*' Philip Leicester,’ the firm lips muttered 
to themselves, ‘' Philip Leicester. 
no Leicester, and he knew that I knew him. 
He looked me-straight in the eyes; he threw 
back to me in his gaze all the bitterness, the 
cruelty I dealt him fifteen yeara ago. 
Heaven! I never thotight the day would come 
wken I should look ‘tpon hie face again. 
Douglas, my son—my wronged son—if you 
could bat know, if you could but read my 
heart, my remorse, my self-reproach, would 
you forgive, couid you forget ?” 

He had reached his great gloomy house, and 
stood for a moment on the doorstep ere admit- 
ting himself with his private key. There was a 
grey, strange look on his face, and his bands 
were coldasdeath. ‘No,’ he said to himself, 
and there was-a ring of domething like despair 
in histhoughis, “no; Thepride that is in me 
is in you; the pride that broke your mother’s 
heatt will break yours before you will yield 
one iota. With my-own lips I spoke the words 
that cut you off from me for ever. With my 
own hands I bails op the barrier which 
stands between us. It is your day now, Doug- 
las, aud you have renounced me as I re- 
nounced you fiftsen years ago. I shail 
see your face, 1 shall bear with me the 
look ia your eyes—your mother’s eyes, 


stare of purity and truth, until the sands of | 
lite have slipped away. My days on earth are | 


done!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue visit to Gaunnersgate did not take place. 
Hugh declined absolately te accept the Squire’s 
invitation. 

** Life is much too short,”’ he said lightly. 
‘‘Dornton is all very well for half-an-bour, 
but after that he is 2 d—d bore, not to put too 
fine a point on it. However, if I don't go that 
ig no reason why you shonid not, It will do 
you good, put some roses in your cheeks, 
Hops.” 


There were roses in-abandance in the deli- 
cate cheeks at this speech. 

Hope laughed. 

“We can résign ourselves to London, eh, 
Brenda?” 

Brenda nodded her head, and her diamonda 
quivered and glimmered, She looked smart 
and handsome in the soft-hued lamplight, 
end Hugh from ths head of the table looked 
at her with much admiration. He was essen- 
tially a man who admired women, no® girls. 
Hope’s very youth, her pimplicity and un- 
sophistication, wers objections in his eyes. He 
got impatient when he saw her wince and 
blush at any amusing story be chose to recite 
to Brenfla and herself. 

‘Good heaven, Hope,’’ he said to ker 
once'orossly, ‘do break yourself of thatabsard 


habit of blushing at every thing that is ssid, 
It is ridiculous in a married woman, and looks 
as if you did it for effect 1" 

“T will try and remomber. darling,” the girl 
said quickly ; and even.as she spoke the warm 


; flame of colour rose unconsciously to her face. 


She was so sensitive, so delicately organieved 
her nature, her character were ao rarely pure, 
fresh and eweet, she should have been handied 
with all the tender oare one bestowa on soma 
exquisite flower. It was not possible to such 
& man to comprehend or appreciate the mental 
beanty of the girl he had mace his wife in sy 





Lord | 
Gainsborough,” he heard a voice say now and , 


No, he ie | 


wanton and selfish a way. The very fragrance 
of her woman's parity was a fanit to him, hs 
felt an impatient longing to ece her smear her 


| eyes with Kohl and pat a cigarette between 
His head , 


her sweet, sad lips, Her refinement sod 
delicacy of thought and msnner were, ins 
gense, @ sort of reprosoh to him, and Hagh 
Christie always objected to anything thas 
made him uncomfortable. 

Brenda's arrival was a perfect godsend io 
him. They had s0 much in common; they 
knew the same people, they liked the same 
things, possessed the eame selfish, worldly 
hearts. Brenda was whats Haogbh walled ‘ tha 
real good sort!'’ nothing prudish or par- 
ticularly forward and coneeqaently she was 
& distinctly desirable companion for a man 
who found his home-life dreary and duil 
beyond all expression. 

Hope was rejoiced to see her husband £9 
lively and fall of spirits, albeit there wouid 
come & not-to-be suppressed feeling of pain 
thatitwas another, and not she, who was thus 
able to amuse and interest him. Bat since ha 
was her life, her first thonghs, a desire, ever 
though this litsle psin came, it contd nog 
overshadow her plersure in seeing him pleased. 

Brenda was very qaick to see the faint look 
of annoyance that swept over Augh’s face ag 
Hope renoanced the thought of leaving town. 

‘* How blind she is—will she be biind for 
ever! If she were like any other woman shoe 
must have guessed something of the trath 
before now! "' she'said to herself, 

“Tam delighted to do jast what my host 
and hostess wish to do!” was her outward 
remark, 

“A few days in the country would have 





done Hope good,” Captain Christie snid, 

with a delightfal assumption of marital 

| consideration. ‘ However, wilful woman you 
know——” 

“I am happier here, dear,” Hope said, 
| goftly, ‘with you; and I must go down to 
your mother’s before the season, to say 
nothing of dear old Thiokthorn, [ can do 
without Gunnersgate jass now.” 

Hugh pushed his chair away from the tabis 
a little impatiently. 

‘* We shall be tate for the Gaiety ; the piese 
began an hour ago,” he said, shortly. 

**Snch an hour fora burlesque!" Brenda 
cried, as-she drew on her gloves and snapped 
her jewelled bangles. ‘ Ten o'clock is quite 
early enough.’’ 

“*T promised to cali for Lady Braithwaite," 
Hope said, as they ail rose. : 

**Too many for the brougham,"’ Hagh re- 
' plied. ‘‘ Why not come with me in a hansom, 
Brenda? IJé is a fine night, and you are not 
afflicted with nerves like Hope.” 

Brenda laughed. 

‘** It used to be just the other way. Do you 
remember, Hope, how you used to laugh at 
me because I was too nervous to ride with ths 
hounds ?”’ 

‘I don’t thick I langhed at you, Brenda," 
Hope said, gently. “I have the greaters 
sympathy with nervous folks,” 

Hagh had eauntered out of the room, and 
was having his coat put on by bis servant. 

Brenda laid her band on Hope's arm. 

‘© You con't mind, dear, do you, if I go with 
Hugh?” 

Hope looked up in amazement, 

“Mind, Brenda? Why shonldI?" she 
asked, almost laughingly. “It is you who 
should mind. When you bave on euch & 
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literally death and destruction to frocks. I 
believe, au fond, that is my real reason for 
disliking them so much!” 

Brenda bit her lip, Had another woman 
made this speech she would have credited her 
with tact and a certain amount of cleverness 
in fencing what she had intended to be a 
disagreeable moment. 

Bat Hope was too ingenuous, too simple 
altogether to have spoken as she did unless 
she had really felt what she said, and it was 
annoying to Brenda’s vanity to find that she 
had not been successfal yet in planting the 
seeds of jealousy in Hope's heart. 

Had the girl's love been less trusting, less 
true, she must have noticed the flirtation 
which was progressing well between her 
husband and stepsister, and Brenda had 
imagined every now and then that such had 
been the case, This speech from Hope, bow- 
ever, showed she had been mistaken, and it 
made her angry in more ways than one. 

“Tt is time the scales fell from her eyes,” 
she said to herself, as Hogh put her into the 
hansom most carefally. 

From that night, how, or in what exact 
manner she could not tell, Hope experienced a 
change in her life. Hitherto Hugh had 
occasioned her such pain as she had felt more 
from sins of omission than, commission, His 
forgetfalness, his selfishnews, his indifference— 
all these had given her a pang now and then ; 
but they were not lasting in their discomfort, 
and Hope found a quick excase for everything. 
fat it was different now. A sharp word before 
strangers, & perpetual atmosphere of dis- 
content, a ready sneer, were new weapons 
brought against her in the warfare of life, 
and Hope’s tender heartand sensitive nature 
seemed never to be free from the smart of 
one of these. 

She bore it patiently for a little while, 
though no one knew (aot even Brenda, who 
studied her well) what she suffered when 
Haugh treated her to some ill chosen fault- 
finding, or sneered at her in some most definite 
way. She racked her brain to discover the 
cause; she went over all her conduct, but conld 
find nothing in it with which to reproach her- 
self, nothing to account for his ungenerous 
and unkind conduct, 

Brenda waited for the moment when Hope 
ehould open her heart to her, and pour out her 
complaint. 

‘*What patience!"’ she said to herself, 
shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘and@ all for what ! 
Does she imagine, poor silly creature, that 
she can win back a man by such means, and 
such a man as Haogh Christie!” 

Brenda laughed, as she eat by her fire in the 
cosy bedroom appointed to her, “ First let 
her secure her man, I expect Madams would 
be a little surprised if she could know, as she 
will some day, that ber husband has been as 
utterly indifferent to her from the beginning 
as that piece of marble, He would have done 
better to marry me—at least, he would have 
been spared the reproaches that are in store 
for him. She will have to speak sooner or 
later.” 

The very thought that was pressing on 
Hope’s brain at that moment. 


"I must know! I must know!" she said | 


to herself, as she lay through another long, 
sleepless night. ‘It is so terrible, he is so 
changed. He looked at me when we were at 
dinner as though he almost hated me. Oh! 
Hugh, Hagh! husband—love! I cannot bear 
this—it will drive me mad. If I have done 
wrong you must tell me my fault; it is my 
due. To live this life much longer will be 
impossible ; and yet—yet if when I speak you 


‘tell me that your love is gone! Ah!” she 


shuddered, and a broken cry was wrung from 
her aching heart, ‘‘ No, no, no, that I must 


‘mot even think, not even to myself, if I would 


keep my brain clear to face this difficulty!" 
“Your wife looks grave this morning,” 
Brenda said to Hugh the next day. “I 
believe you are going to be treated to a 
marital catechism and lecture.” 
Hogh swore a little under his breath. 


‘Go and put on your hat and coat; it is 
fine. We will drive down to Richmond, and 
have some lunch,” he said, hurriedly. 

‘‘Qaite like a Darby and Joan!” Brenda 
laughed. She went slowly away and met 
Hope on the stairs as she passed up. 

“Will you drive this morning or this after- 
noon, Brenda?" the girl asked. She tried to 
be as cordial and pleasant as she had wont to 
be, but of late the conviction had been forced 
upon her that Brenda had added to her pain 
and discomfort instead of aiding her. i 

‘IT am going out with Hugb,” Brenda said, 
lightly. ‘ He is in a hurry.” 

Hope coloured. 

‘You will be home to lunch?” she asked, 
coldly. 

Brenda shook her head. 

‘*I don’t know. I imagine not,” she cried, 
as she went on her way. 

Hope paused irresolute fora moment. Her 
hand had stolen unconsciously to her heart. 
There wae something in Brenda’s manner that 
had seemed to tell her her struggle was in 
vain, and that the trath in all its cruelty was 
coming to her fast. 

‘‘I will go and speak to him,” she said to 
herself, and she went in search of her has- 
band. 

She found him in his den writing some 
hurried letters. 

‘Good heavens! how you startle one, Hope, 
creeping in like a ghost! Do you want any- 
thing? If so, harry up. I am jast off. 
Brenda wants to goto Richmond. The drive 
is too far for you. We shall lunch there.” 
Hagh rattled all this off as though he were 
repeating a lesson. ‘‘ Do you want anything ?”’ 
he asked, irritably. ‘ 7? 

Hope looked at him for a moment in silence. 
Somehow the memory of the expression in 
those violet eyes lingered with Hugh Christie 
for many a day. 

‘*No," she said when she spoke, and her 
voice was low and heavy. ‘“‘No; I want 
nothing. I thought I did, bat—but I made a 
miataks.”’ And, turning with a marvellous 
grace and dignity, Hope went away, leaving 
her husband to the company of his reflections, 
which were not the pleasantest in the world at 
that moment. 

Hough Christie, however, fortunately for his 
peace of mind, possessed the power of dis- 
missing all unpleasant things from his 
thoughts ; and when, ten minutes later, he 
drove’the mail phaeton from the door, with 
| Brenda, smart and laughing, by his side, he 
had entirely forgotten the disagreeable senza- 
tion that Hope’s quiet dignity had given him, 
nor did he devote a second thought to tbe girl 
whom he had sworn at the altar to love, pro- 
tect and cherish, and who sat crouched in her 
bedroom, her face buried in her hands, her 
heart riven in twain ; the light of life darkened 
to her, as it seemed, for ever, and the iron ofa 
great despair and sorrow eating into her very 


soul ! 
(To be continued.) 











Everytaine is perfumed save the handker- 
chief. Castom stamps a scented handker - 
chief as vulgar. If you wish your linen to 
have a particularly fresh, wholesome, old- 
fashioned odour, boy one of those lavender 
bags now in the market. They are filled 
with the crushed lavender flowers and the 
pungent odour will last much longer than 
poudre saches. Oae cannot imagine the 
task it is to prepare these bags for the 
market. I was talking with a girl who does 
thie work, and she told me that when at work 
she m forced to cover her hair completely, 
wear gloves, cover her neck carefully and her 
' gown with huge aprons, and even then the 
| fine dust of the flowers will fly up, lodge in 
| the eyebrows, ears and nostrils, causing un- 
: limited discomfort. Bat one-half the world 
must have the loxurious appointments of the 
toilet ; the other half must prepare them. 








THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
—o— 


Laves, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone ; 
For this brave old earth 
Mast borrow its mirth, 
It has troubles enough of its own. 


Sing, and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh, and 'tis lost on the air ; 
The echoes rebound 
To a joyful sound, 
Bat shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve,—they will turn and go; 
They want fall measure 

Of all your pleasure, 
Bat they do not want your woe. 


Be glad, and your friends are many ; 
Be sad and you lose them all ; 

There are none to decline 

Your nectared wine, 
Bat alone you must drink life's gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by : 
Succeed and give, 
And it helps you live, 
Bat it cannot help you die. 


There is room in the halls of pleasare 
For a long and lordly train ; 

But one by one 

We must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 








ETHEL’S FLIRTATION. 
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CHAPTER XLIYV. 


Art the very moment this exciting scene waa 
taking place in the court.room, quite another, 
and one equally as exciting, was transpiring 
at the Villa, 

All the servants in the house were at the 
court-room, all save one maid who had been 
detained at home to attend to Ethel, who com- 
plained of illnese. 

“I cannot go,” she said to Harry, when he 
earnestly requested her to accompany him. 
** Tcould not sit through that trial and look 
upon Annie’s face—it would kill me !"’ 

Harry left Ethel, thinking more kindly of 
her than he had ever thought of her in his life 
before. 

“She is more tender of heart than I ever 
dreamed,” he told himself. ‘‘ She feels great 
sympathy and pity for poor Annie.” 

Left to herself, Eshel sunk down cold and 
shivering on the nearest chair. 

“No, no! LIcould never have gone there 
and listened to that trial. I should have 
expected some horrible spectre would suddenly 
rise and confront me, crying out,— 

“«¢ You did it! You burned The Firs, Ethel 
Venn, hoping to destroy poor Annie, whom 
you had thrust into the tower, and thus ¢fface 
all trace of your guilt! Annie is innocent. 
She shall come down, and you shall occupy the 
prisoner's place! "’ 

‘She will be proven guilty and be sent to 
prison for many years,’ muttered Ethel. 
“ That is how it will end. Well, that is the 
next best thing to her death to rid me of her 
presence, She has led a charmed life I ofsen 
think, for I could not succeed in getting her 
out of the way; but nothing can happen now 
to prevent her from being sent to prison,” and 
Ethel uttered a laugh that sounded blood- 
curdling even to her own ears. 

At that moment the sound of angry voices 
in the lower corridor fell upon her ears, and & 
great trembling and fear seized her. 

“Why should I be frightened at every 
sound?” she muttered, throwing open her 
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door and going out into the corridor, and lean. 
ing over the balustrade to listen. 

‘*I tell you young Mrs. Venn will see no 
one to-day,” declared her maid. ‘She has a 
very bad headache and is lying down.” 

‘*You must ask her to see me,” said a 
=ere voice that sounded very familiar to 
Ethel. 

‘“‘ But my orders are not to disturb my lady," 
persisted the girl. 

** But my business is of the utmost import- 
ance,’’ urged the other. 

“It is not of such great importance but 
what it can wait until to.morrow,” retorted 
the girl. 

“I will plead no more with you. Now [ 
command you to go to your mistress and say 
@ woman is here who must and will see her, 
and see her at once,” cried the stranger, in a 
tone of voice so sonorous and threatening that 
it must have struck terror to the maid’s heart, 
although she answered readily enough,— 

“So that is the stand you take, is it, 
ma’am? Well, I'll just let you know this. 
I’m not to be coaxed, and you can jast make 
ap your mind that I'm not to be ‘driven. I 
have told you that you can’t see my lady, and 
you can’t! §So there’s the end of it.” 

These words were followed by a piercing 
shriek, and the sound of a scoffle and a heavy 
body falling to the floor fell upon Ethel’s 
strained ears, and before she could collect her 
bewildered, scattered senses there was a patter 
of hurried feet ascending the stairs, accom- 
panied by the swish of a woman's trailing 
shirts, and the next instant a woman wear- 
ing @ long dark cloak and a thick veil, which 
— concealed her features, stood before 

er. 

Ethel started back haughtily. 

‘Who are you who dare take it upon your- 
self to force your way into my presence?” 
she demanded, angrily. 

‘‘Come into your boudoir; I can talk to you 
better there,” replied the muffled voice which 
puzzled Ethel so. 

‘* Who are you who dare come here and 
attempt to dictate to me thus, I repeat?” 
cried Ethel, fariously,. 

‘*I do not wish to makea scene unless you 
force me to doit,” replied the woman, throw- 
ing back her veil. 

Ethel beheld with some curiosity the nurse 
whom the doctors had sent to attend Annie 
while she lay ill beneath that roof, and her 
brows darkened as she also remembered this 
was the woman who absolutely refused to 
leave the room one night when she requested 
to be left alone with Annie, retorting that she 
intended to stay right there by Aunie’s bed- 
side, and furthermore to see that the girl was 
not left alone for an instant night or day. 

“You think you remember me?”’ said the 
woman, looking keenly at Ethel behind her 
blue glasses. 

‘*Yes, I remember you,” replied Ethel, 
haughtily. 

“Will you come into your boudoir and 
listen to what I have to say to you?” she 
asked, hoarsely. 

‘* Decidedly not!"’ retorted Ethel, promptly, 
“You can have nothing to say to me that 
—_ be of the slightest interest to me to 

ear.” 

‘‘You are mistaken there,” hissed the 
woman. “I have come to talk to you of 
Annie, the innocent girl who is to stand her 
— to. day, charged with the burning of The 

‘irs, 

“Well?” said Ethel, in a cold, haughty 
voice, 

She spoke the word indifferently enough, 
bat the woman standing before her saw her 
turn pale to the lips and clinch her hands. 

“She is innocent,” said the woman, in a 
slow, peculiar voice. 

‘‘ Bhe is attempting to prove that before the 
court to-day,” returned Ethel, feeling horribly 
ancomfortable under the keen, penetrating 
gaze of the sharp eyes regarding her so stead- 
fastly from behind those ominous blue glasses, 
“She must prove it!” said the woman, 





coming a step nearer Ethel, and uttering the 
words sharply in her startled ear. 

‘* I—hope she can,” returned Ethel, steadily, 
feeling a chilliness like a cold wave creeping 
all over her. 

“You must help her prove her entire inno- 
cence!" said the woman, shortly. 

* Are you here to insult me, knowing that I 
am alone with but one maid-servant?” cried 
Ethel, her face growing dark and stormy as 
she added : ‘‘ When the male members of the 
household return you will be held accountable 
for this, never fear! I say, in conclusion, 
leave this house. You will find out, I fancy, 
what it means to force your way into 
another's home, If my servants were here 
I should order them to throw you bodily into 
the street.” 

“T hardly think so,”’ returned the woman, 
commencing very deliberately to remove her 
veil and hat; and before Ethel had time to 
utter the words that were on her lips the grey 
wig and spectacles she had worn she tore 
quickly off, and Powers stood revealed before 
Ethel’s dilated, terror stricken eyes. 

‘** Powers! ” she gasped, incoherently, lean- 
ing heavily back against the balustrade for 
support. ‘Ah, Heaven! DoI dream, or do 
my eyes deceive me in seeing Powers standing 
before me?” and the words as they fell from 
ker white lips sounded like nothing human. 

‘Yes, I am Powers,’’ was the stern anawer. 
‘Now, will you refuse to take me to your 
boudoir, and hear what I have to say? Your 
maid is listening in the lower corridor.” 

Without a word Ethel turned and led the 
way to her boudoir, taking care to tightly 
close the door after her. 

* Now,” she panted, waving Powers to the 
nearest seat, but remaining standing herself, 
leaning heavily against the door with her 
back to it, ‘‘now tell me what has brought 
you here—why are you going about in dis- 
guise, what have you done that you are trying 
to conceal yourself from the public gaze?”’ 

Powers laughed satirically. 

‘You are very clever in attempting to turn 
the tables upon me, ma'am,’’ she said, grimly, 
* bat your little game will not work. If you 
must know the reason for my assuming this 
disguise, I will answer that I have adopted it 
to track you down to justice!" 

By this time Ethel's dauntless courage had 
returned to her. 

** You speak in riddles, woman,” she cried, 
harshly. ‘I quite believe you to be demented, 
— therefore more to be pitied than 


‘** You will find I am sane enough before I 
get through with you, my fine lady,” cried 
Powers, furiously, her eyes flashing. 

Ethel realised that she ought to temporice 
with this woman, but her pride would not 
permit her—she could not stoop to ask the 
slightest favour at the hands of her former 
servant, 

“You thought you had put me out of harm's 
way when you devised that dastardly scheme 
of making your horses ran away with me, and 
you gloated over your triumph when I was 
sent to the hospital more dead than alive.” 

‘*T sent money to pay your expenses while 
there,”’ said Ethel, hoarsely. ‘‘ You are un- 
gratefal!"’ 

* You could not have done otherwise under 
the circumstances,” returned Powers, grimly. 
‘* Any lady would have seen to her maid who 
had met with such an accident in her service, 
and I took notice,’’ Powers went on grimly, 
“that you did not do this, either, until I was 
transferred to the hospital for incurables, and 
you had every reason to believe that I would 
never leave my bed alive.” 

“That is merely your opinion, which does 
not make it so,” returned Ethel. 

‘tI did not come here to discuss that,” said 
Powers. ‘‘I am here to demand jastice of 
you—yes, of you, Ethel Venn—for the poor 
little creature you have so foully wronged, 
and who is called upon to answer to-day for a 
crime which you, and not she, committed.”’ 





A profound silence that was painfal in its 
length and intensity followed this outburst. 

Then Ethel broke into a forced laugh. ‘I 
thought you demented after I had talked with 
you two minutes; now I am sare of it!” she 
hissed, adding, in a whisper so shrill that it 
seemed to cut through the air like a knife: 
‘* I defy you to bring that charge against me! 
You could not prove it. Do you hear—you 
could not prove it! Who would take sides 
with & poor girl against a rich young woman 
like me?" 





CHAPTER XLY. 


*T can prove the charge I bring against 
you,” replied Powers, ‘‘I was just entering 
the gates of The Firs on the night Annie went 
to you, and I followed her out into the 
grounds, and heard all that passed between 
you, 

‘‘T heard you lure her into the house, and 
I knew when I saw a light flash in the upper 
windows, a moment later, that you had lured 
the girl into the tower. 

‘TI wanted to get some money from you to 
buy my sitence. I thought you would come 
back into the grounds, and I waited almost an 
hour—late as it was. As you did not come I 
crept back to the hospital from which I had 
stolen away, for the doctors had all said I 
must not venture out yet. 

“Thad @ relapse, and I did not leave my 
bed again until after The Firs had been 
burned tothe ground. I knew quite well then, 
as I know now, that poor, trusting, innocent 
Annie never did it—that it was your work, 
that you wanted to get her out of the way, for 
it is an old habit you have of trying to rid 
yourself of those who know your crimes,” 

Ethel looked unflinchingly at the woman's 
face, She was like a stag brought to bay at 
the edge of the edge of a precipice. 

‘‘ Hark you!” she cried, “asserting a thing 
and proving it are entirely different matters ! 
Dare to bring those charges against me, and 
I will say that the whole story is a base 
fabrication from beginning to end; and now 
ask yourself this question: Is not my word 
ag good as yours? You might bring your 
charges, but I repeat you could not prove 
— claim, Think what would happen 

en.” 

‘* It would be corroborating Annie's story,” 
said Powers, triamphantly. 

_ A horribly wicked laugh broke from Ethel's 


lipe. 

‘“‘I donot know where you have been that 
you are not better informed in regard to this 
matter,” she cried, with glittering eyes. 
‘You do not seem to know that Annie's 
memory is entirely a blank in regard to all the 
past, and yet you came here and nursed her 
through her illness. Coming in disguise, by 
the way, was aclever bit of. work on your 
part, bat would not speak well in your favoar 
if it were disclosed, you would find.” 

‘IT took an old lady's place whom the 
doctors engaged to come here,” said Powers, 
atolidly. ‘I wanted to get beneath this roof 
unknown that I mizht watch you, and I 
succeeded.” 

‘*And may I ask what you found ont?” 
sneered Ethel. 

“Yes; I know what that trance poor 
Annie fell into meant. You gave her that 
powerfal drug which I myself — from 
the French chemiag for you. You remember 
I warned you aboutit. Isaii: ‘Be careful 
in useing it, three drops produce sleep ; fifteen 
a deep trance; twenty would cause insanity, 
and thirty death!’ You meant to kill the girl, 
but thanks to a kind fate the bottle broke in 
your hands, and you succeeded in getting 
only a few drops between the girl's lips, bus 
enough, however, to throw her into that 
trance and cause her the loss of memory.” 

‘Tt is false!’’ shrieked Ethel excitedly. 
‘‘You are a fiend incarnate to dare to get up 
such a thing!" 

‘‘ And now in regard to the loss of memory. 
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You think you are cafe because the girl can- 
not resall events, and therefore your crimes 
ave hidden, and will be forall time ; but: matk 
me, my lady, and listen well to what I say. 
There is:an antidote for the poisonous drag 
you administered to the girl, Ten drops of 
it will clear that clouded brain again, and ali 
the events of the past will come back tb ‘hér 
mind gaick aaa flath oflightning. Then she 
will ery out and acdase/you of forcing her irito 
ths tower and confining her there, and I can 
corroborate her story. Now, Mrs. Ethel Venn, 
what have you to say?” 

Ethel’s face bad turned from white to 
purple as ehe listened. She realised that she 
was being trapped ; that disgrace and rein 
jay likea yawniog chasm before her, and that 
her feét were cloze to the precipice. 

Bhe bad tried bold effrontety with Powers, 
and her heart failed her when she found that 
it was qaite useiess. In fear and desperation 
= tried another course. She said to her- 
eelf,— 

“ Money will bay her silence. Money is 
the Woman's one weaknesz. The power of 
gold is mizbty.” 

Ethel sunk down in a chair opposite her. 

“Let na talk this matter over calmly, 
Powers,'’ she snid, in a hoarse voiee, 

*T am oulm enough,” returned the woman 
suilenly, 

“Let me know what itis that yon-expect 
metodo? Howcan I doany more than hee 
been already done to set the giri free? My— 
my busband has cone everything that money 
can do.” 

**You must do what all the-geld in the 
world wiil not sexomplish!” said Powers, 
sternly. ‘ You must come to court and pro- 
claim her innecenee ; you must tell the trath— 
that you did it, not-she !"’ 

“ Are you-mad, womsn, to think I would fun 
my own neck into-the halter in that feshion?” 
eried Lithel, spxingiog to her feet,and pacing 
the room excitedly up and down. 

‘* You mauat do it, whether you wish:to or 
not!” retorted Powers, ‘The innocent 
must not suffer for the guilty! You must 
come with -me to the court-honse—now ! We 


have neta momen’ to spare! ”’ 
*Listep, Powers!" cried Ethel, inco- 
herently, “Why not adjust this matter 


amicably between yon and me? What will it 
take to buy yoursilence? How much, Power4o: 
go quietly awey and drop thie matter for ever ? 
What if I promice youagmali fortune—money 
sofficient to live at your ease the rest of your 
life—money for a comfostable a house and 
servants to wait on you, money enongh to pro- 
cure.a horse and carziege? You will then :be 
» lady—you will never kaow want again, 
What do you say, Powers?" 

* Your promices are like giaes,”’ Powers 


declared bluntly, ‘‘end I have learned that; 


they are quite as easily broken. You made 
Qn agreements with me once to. give me money 
to go away and not. reveal the story 1 kaew 
concerning Annie sad the Black Puol. Look 
a$ your treachery on the very day following. 
Did you not give those horsesa eudden blow 
which caused them to run away with me 
after I had got- into the vehicle ?’’ 

“No, no!” cried Ethel), with 2 fine show of 
earnestnece. ‘ How could you imegins any- 
thing eo horrible as that ? I am quite horrified, 
Powers,” 

“A human life isnot much to-you, when it 
stands between youand your desires,” wae-the 
determined answer. , 

Ethel’s eyes flashed; the look inthem might 
have warned Powers that there was danger in 
dealing with so desperate a woman. 

“You do not answer me!” oried Hthel, 
hoarsely. “ Will money bay your-silence? I 
ama rich woman; I can afford to be mort 
liberal with you.” 

‘What co you esll being liberal?” said 
Power's, & siight flash creeping into her 
cheeks as-she looked at Ethel. 

Her words gave Ethel mach hope; eke 
believed Powers waa wavering, and we all have 
heard that those who hetitate are lost. 











“You \can mame your 
whispered Ethel, ‘hoarstly. ‘iit fe'a dhante 
in’& lifetime, ‘Powers. Weigh it wélt before 
you refase toaccept it.’’ 

“Give me & moment's time to ‘@ésfie,” 
cried Powers, nerveusly. “' Sit where you ate 
and don't speak. Let methink. ‘You tetipt 
mie c¥aclly with your offer—let ine thidk it 
over.” ‘ 


‘ You, donsider ‘it, raturned Ethel, ‘voftty. | 


‘ Yourare very poor now; ‘thik what “it 
would ‘be to uve wedlth and power—to never 
kaow toil and want agein. Consider well, 
Powers, for you have your fuiure in your own 
hends.”’ 

Potvers folded her hacds tightly tovsther 
and ‘lodked ‘thoughtfully out of the window. 
She was face to face with the greatest 'téemp- 
tation of her life. Surely Heaven imighs firid 
pardon for her if she yielded. 

She kad known every ‘privation that ¢rim 
poverty is heir to—what it aeatit to “toil 
early and late for the cost of a reanty'Héa!— 
whatit meant to be turned cut into the atredis 
in the fierce bitter blast of a wititérs storm 
because she ‘had not sueceéded, with ‘wil'her 
toil, in svraping -tovether the miserable little 
sam needed to kasp the roof over het head. 

Ab! had she ‘not cried ous inany ‘a tidis 
that life was unbeirable? Goold the pat 
from ber this golden oppertunity and face a 
life of ‘toil again? Aud words ‘she had‘oftén 
heard flitted quickly through her mind ,— 

‘ Fortane never knooks'but-onteat aryoue’s 
door.” Ah! what eouldshe notdo if Wealth 
were but hers, 

Then came the ornshing ‘thought of the 
price she would have to pay for'it—peor Annie 
would be sent to a prison eell. 

Ab | ‘her silence would mean a fatea thou- 
sand times more urucsl than death to tite 
pretty young gitl whom she kKnéw to te 
inmocent. 

The face of Annie rose before her pale, 
beantifal, pathetic, and che ecdld afmost 
imagine she could ses the'githknedling at Her 
feet crying out that she was the only one in 
the wide world who could help ‘her—that sbe 
should make Erhel ¢onfees her puilt and 
thereby save ber. 

A seene shat had occurred many and #iany 
a long month ago carte baok ‘to her. 

It was of that Coristmas‘tinte when ‘the 
Whiteley’s had granted her a shorts leave of 
absence, angry enough at her ‘going in ‘their 
busy time,’ as they termed it—even shou 
the méther who-had sent for her lay Very il}, 
and they had barely given enough monéy to 
pay ber fare there and back. In a buras of 
confidence end with bitter teurs she had told 
Annie Wells about it. 

She never forgot the expression of pify on 
the girl's ‘beautiful faced as Annie took from 
her pocket'a little putse and emptidéd ite con- 
tents—a ‘handfal of pennies—into Powers 


lap. 

n Take these for the sake of your sick 
mother, Powers,’ she said, in her weet, 
sympathising voice. ‘I only wish I had 
more to give to you for your mother’s sake. 
If the time ever comes when you are able to 
repay me, you can doi:; if not,do not let it 
trouble you. On, Powers! pooras you are, 
you are rich in having a mother to love yen.” 

A great gush of tears blinded her eyes as 
she remembered that scene, She tuned 
slowly roand to Ethel. 

‘«T have made up my mind as fo what I will 
do,” she said, slowly. 


—_—_——_ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Powers mind, which wasso dleatly depivted 


own “price,” | 


on her face, with breathless interest, for her’ 


decision meant all that was dear inlifeto her, 
and when Powers turned slowly round and 
eaid, ‘I’ bave decided ae to what I will do,” 
Ethel fairly held her breath with exditement, 

‘““Woll?” she whispered at length, in 
hoatse voice. 


“Fon ‘fotst cde and ronfess Bil, and set 
(poor Annie free {**¥epticd Powers, firtaly. 

“ Awd Dwnewer ‘that I will Yio béfore I will 
eter Wo ft!" shittéked Dstel, wiidly. “Do 
yon hear? Itsy Iwill die frat)” 

Powers kitéw Well that Ethel was Yespsrate 
‘esough ‘to heép her word if givsh the lens, 
oppcrtunity. 

‘Yon tidset come with mo quistly, and at 
once,” said Powers. ‘‘ We have No tits to 
lose.” 

In vain Ethe! flang hetasi? upin her knees, 
ctying ott to Puwere'to show her Arétcy, 

© "Phe innddéht msi not soffer fcr tie-stis 
of the guilty,” replied Powerr, ‘ Cotte, we 
ninét ‘fake all haste.” 

Pikel totve’slowly from Kerknecs.  _ 

‘You ‘have made tp your tafnd that fl wist 
go vith you'te the court heute snd—and son- 
(iégy ail?” ‘Bho taid in a hoarse Whisper ‘that 
sotinded scarcely hunian. 

‘« Yea,” replied Powers, " 

* You will grant ims ‘ore request first?” 
pleated Ethel. “ I—I tant'to write one Word 
of’farewell'te Herry, far when te had heart 
‘all I-will' be as one dead to hin. He will abhor 
me=will never lodk ution my faos Bgsin. 
Sarely, Powers, yiu ate tid crtrel enotizh to 
réfite me that mich?” 

“ Ties your ndte be brief,” ratarned Powers. 
'*T gan bat remind you Hoty time fs “flyidg, 
ahd svéry moment is precidus.” 

‘With unstesdy steps Ethel ctozesd to the 
opposite cife o? the room to Her Writing, desk, 
ithe wdéman’s Keen tyes following Her every 


movement, 

With hands that trembled pitifully ‘whe 
operied the tesk ad drew forth ashest cf 
paper; bat closely as Powers was watchittg 
her she did not ridtice What sto the took ont. 

‘J paniniet write, Powers,” ‘she trict dit at 
length ; ‘*ttly band ehskes to.” 

Guilty though she knew her to be, Powers 
could not Help bit pity her. 

* Ah, tel” sobbed Ethel, ‘bitterly, “tow 
bright life began for me and how ‘orttehy it fs 
ending. In this Bitter montens, ae I sit here 
reviéwing it, Eéry out to Heaven that my 
parents are to blame, for they ‘hever taaght 
me sélfdenia!; I had bat toex “a wish 
for a thing, and if'fothey could biy it it Was 
mine, 

“When love cathe to nite I believed that I 
must ‘Wwin'the love that I ofaved, ‘nod ‘higtter 
what tidod in theway. You do not krtw what 


‘| it is’'to love, Powérs, end yon fo not Rhtw the 


tettnts itis to a patdionate hests ‘like ‘mine 
to‘lose that ive. Toe pangs ti'teathere not 
ridfe tefrible to Doritemplate or eddie, and 
wiren ‘the réalitati0n first ¢anie to rite that 
Harry préferred plifo, Harible Annie Wells 
to me Iwet altiest trad, 

“ Nt first I codld HOt credit it, It eéemed 
absurd that ay obs ofnld chobre’he¥; one 
| might as well have thonght that he -wonl@bave 
| ptéferted w Cothmon ficld daisy to a bexttifal 
flower. 

“T gave Mtysel? up, heart and soul, to the 
thengot of ‘winning him back when I fourd he 
was beginning to care for Annie, “Riid ‘the 
bitter bateles I fought with my#elf #eemed 
almost to tirn‘the fo a fiend invarnate. One 
thouplt ‘seemed ever present in my rin#—if 
she were dead he would care for me, You hyve 
heard what the poéta cay, — 


* « Love makes or mars a life,’ 


and never were there truer words, for the 
power live holds over us fs ay strobgae life 
itself. 

‘cHeaven only knows that I love Harty. 


| Leduld thik of nothing else bit hits, ‘and ob? 
Ersrn watched the struggle golug on in 


how I hated Atnie! It is always ‘the ‘pale, 
innodéent-tooking gitle that @o the ‘greatest 
mischief in this world, for Whey gain'the love 
of men, wid thén thete isa réokoning between 
them'and fie dark, jouwte wormen. 


Path n6t corry that [vied to Bil her,” 
‘lisheetied. ‘My enly repret is that I did not 

isucdeed. She lives in spite cfm, She muct 
beara cha¥ited Hfe! 
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*“Ahme! It was a most unfertunate-hour 
for me when firat I brought -her into my home 
and intredaced her to my lover. 

‘‘ When will young girls ever learn the great 
tisk they run in having girl friends?” 

“ When a man traly loves, Bat one woman's 
faceis enshrined in his-heart,”’ said Powers, 
pityiog Ethel's great distrees. 

‘*Men are fickle in love,’’ Ethel went on, 
not noticing Power's remark, *‘ 1s is danger- 
ous to throw one’s lover in oontacé with & new 
and pretty face. Qse ie always on the alert 
for treachety on the part of an avowed ensmy, 
baé one seldom snepects a friend. I trasted 
Annie Wells, and brought ber into-imy home 
to help me with my love affair, foolish girl 
that-I was, and it ended by her winning my 
lover from me, What rocrey conld I have 
been expeoted to shew her after thus? ” 

She saw Powers glance apprehensively at 
the little peari and gold clock on the mantel. 

‘‘T will contmence my few lines to Harry at 
once,” she said, and for a moment she wrote 
rapidly, her tears falling like rain on thepage 
before her, and almost bictiicg the words she 
had written. 


‘' My Daniixe,” the wrote, ‘' when you réad 
what I have writfien bere 1 ehail be no more, 
for justat this moment I bave taken a deadly 
érug, and an five minutes’ time it will ‘resnlt 
in—death! Only fite mirintes between me 
and etertity! They will tell you what Thave 
done: how I threw Anrie into the Biack Pool 
and how Lset fire to The Firs after luring 
herinto the tower. Of wit ute to deny it, as 
i stand here on the border of eternity, bet 
even while I confess these things to you, my 
lass prayer is that you will not Kate me for 
them, Harry; for oh! mv Ive, my Tove, 
whom I have loved too well! itwas all done 
becanee of my passionate love for you! 

‘* When they te!l you of ray sin, fay to Your- 
celf: ‘My poor Ethel, all this would never 
have happened but for her ido'atrous love for 
me,’ and, in eaying the words, fd pardon 
for me, your adoring, urhsppy wife. My 
tin has found me ont, and lam not strong 
enough to endure the lock of abhedrrénce in 
your eyés. I— Oh, Heaven! the'thf¥oes of 
death are ‘upon me, darling! My head reels 
—my sight fades—I——_" 

There was an irregular dash ofthe pen, and 
Ethel dropped back in her chair with the 
most blood-curdling langh thas ever fell from 
human lips, 

‘*Bee! Ihave outwitted you!” she oried, 
holding up a small viul before Powers’ eyes. 
‘(To was haltfall, J have swallowedit all, and 
Tam dying, but you shall die first, you, who 
have tracked me down to my grave! Ha!” 
che oried, springing like a tigress, so swift and 
sudden was the motion, between Powers’ and 
the door. ‘I know you—you are Annie Weils, 
come here to taunt me with having won 
Harry’s love from me!" 

Powers aprung to hér feet, and stood there like 
one petrifisd. In flash she realised thetrath ; 
Ethel had outwitted her, and had swallowed 
& portitn of the deadly @rug cf which she had 
given Atinie, and intanity, instead, of the 
death she had hoped for, had come upon her, 

Yes, she was in the présénoe of a maniac! 
= Hthel had eprurg between her and ‘the 

oor, 

Powers now realived thst Ethel had mis. 
taken‘her for Amie, and Her death wonld ‘pay 
the forfeit. Powers trici to pray, brit all her 
thoughts seemed stacs in her brain. 

There’ was no hélp n¢ar, as the house was 
deserted. Even the little mid she Wad en- 
countered at the was powerleds to aid 
her, for she had med wien she pushed 
past her, and in all probability lay where ehe 
had left ber in the entrance hall below. 

Théte would be noone nesr to hear her if 
she cried out for help—not one sdul. 

Ab! why had she not foreseen thie? 

‘* Yes, Lam going to die,” cried Ethel, with 
snother shrill, blood-curdling laugh, ‘ bat you 
must.die first! Say your prayers, if you know 
any, for your last moment has come |” 


length of eternity. Efhel crept close to 
her—so near thai her hot breath fanned her 
cheek, and the strangely glittering eyes held 
her spell bound, fastinated, as the eyes of a 
serpent holds and charms a bird whcm it has 
marked for its prey, 

And in that moment a thought that proved 
her salvation came to Powers. 

She remembered reading onee of a man who 
euddenly found himseelt in the presence of a 
madman, snd who succeeded in saving bia cwn 
life by his coolness and bravery. 

The madman had declared to the man that 
he was there for the purpose of taking his 
life, and the man at once agreed with the 
meanaic that such an action would be perfectly 
proper, and kep&§ up a briek conversation on 
the subject until some pedestrians came into 
the lonely street, and he was caved. 

The thought was an inspiration to Powers. 
She musttake her life in ber own hands. 

Bhe felt a terrible faintness creep over her, 
and it was only by a superhuman effort that 
ahs kept from fainting. 

She wae now quite eure that Ethe! must hear 
the loud beating of her terrified heart. 

Ah ! if-che was but out in the free, open air 
again, safe—safe ! 

Sbe was beyond ali hope of helping Annie 
Wells now, unless a miracle saved her, and by 
the time that golden sun which was shining in 
80 brightly at the window was an hour higher 
she would be lying there cold in Geath—mur- 
dered by & maniac’s hand !—ard Annie, the 
poor innocent girl whom sbe had risked her 
own life to rescue from her ornel fate, would 
be on her way to a prison cell, thereto remain 
for long years—perhaps till death ! 


———os 


CHAPTER XLYIi. 


‘‘ Tue world will be none the darker because 
you are ont of it! '’ pursued Ethel; ‘and who 
will mise a life as vaineless as yours!” 

“No one, that is sure!” replied Powers, 
with white, stiffening lips, speaking with the 
greatest difficulty. 

‘‘ Certainly not,’’responded Ethel, promptly. 
‘IT am glad you realise that.” 

I ought to be glad to leave a world that is 
hard enough at best,’’ said Powers. 

“ That is the first sensible remark that I 
have heard you make!" cried Eshel, witha 
shrill laugh that made the cold perspiration 
stand out in heavy beads ‘on Powers face and 
the blood to tarn almost to ice in her veins, 
“The world is such a dreary place; to die 
should be counted a great privilege.” 

‘But how am Itodie!” murmured Powers, 
ina faint voice, choking back the wild sob 
that rose to her lips as she framed the words. 

“I have not quite thought that ont,” re- 
plied Ethel, meditatively. ‘‘ Have you any 
way tosnggeat?”’ 

A wild hope sprung into Powers’ heart, 

“I will tell you,” she cried, tremnuilonsly. 
‘‘ We will both go down to the bridge that 
spans the river, and I will throw myself in 
first, and then you can——” 

“‘No!’' exclaimed Ethel, with a look of subtle 
cunning in her eyer. ‘ No, you are not to 
leave this room! Did you suppose for a 
moment that I wonld let you pass that thresa- 
hold?” and into the maddened, gleaming eyes 
of the maniac came a look that made the flesh 
on Powers’ bones fairly creep with intense 
terror. “I have given the subject of esif- 
destroction much thought,” continued Ethel, 
keeping her glittering eyes fastened keenly 
upon Powers, “and I know a hundred ways.” 

“IT am sure you do,” ventured Powers, 
faintly realising that her precious life was at 
istake, and that at all hazards she must keep 
‘up-a lively strain of conversation in order to 
f time. 

‘“T have made it a great study,” pursued 
Ethel, “and I have mastered it, Doath 
should be instantancous—quite as quick as an 
electric shock, if it should be. 80 accom- 








plished,” 


It was a moment that seemed to Powers the | 


‘‘ Ah, Heaven!” gasped Powers, under her 
breath, ‘‘send me help, or Jet me drop dead 
quickly! This torture will soon drive me a3 
mad as she is!” 

Ah! if help would but come : 

Powers looked at the door. The daring, 
wild thought flitted throngh her brain thas 
she might atone bourd spring to the door, 
fling it open, and dash down the corridor. 

She measured the sdace xcourately with her 
eyes arid involuntarily took a quick step for- 
ward; but in an instant Ethel was besido her 
with a hise that made her sbriek aloud with 
terror, and two hands, like hands of steel, 
were pressing her neck. 

She dared not-resisé by the faintess struggle 
or show any resistance, although she could 
feel the breath leaving her body. : 

She knew she would be no match in 
strength for the insatie woman whose white 
fingers were bound so tightly about her neck. 

Ab! let death come quickly—quickly | was 
her wild, silent prayer. 

Suddenly the white bands, so like bands of 
stee!, loosed their terrible grip from about her 
neck. 

“Did you think to escape me?” hissed the 
insane woman, froth fleckiog her lips, and her 
eyes fairly glaring. ‘Ha! did you dare thins 
of eecaping ?”’ : 

“Oh, no,” replied Powers, trembling like an 
aspen leaf, and her teeth chattering audibly, 
‘‘T had no thought of leaving you. 
simpiy meant to close the door. Nocae musk 
listen to what we have to say, you know,” 

_“Cersainly no,” cried Ethel, shrilly; “it 
would be death to any one whom I found 
listening; ”’ and with those words she glided 
like a pantheress to the door, flang it open 
wide, and, standing in the doorway, peered 
cautiously up and down the corridor. 

Powers meacured her chances of flinging ker 
aside with one powsrfal blow, springing pas 
her, and gaining her liberty, but at the very 
instant in which she decided to take the leap 
that meant life or death to her Ethel tarsed 
swiftly aronnd, closed ‘the door, turned the key 
with an ominons ciick, drew it from the lock, 
and thrust it into her pocket. 

With what horror Powers watched her no 
words can describe. 

*T am lost—losi!’’ was the wild, despair- 
ing cry that rose to her lips; bas che dared 
not utter the words, for Ethel was at ‘her side 
again. 


ma ote 


are quite alone; we can discuss the matter in 
hand unheard, unheeded," 

“ What was is sbout—planta?’ ventured 

Powers hoping and praying sgainat hops that 
Ethel might have forgotten, or that she could 
lead her thoughts very defily into other 
chanvels, 

An, if Heaven would bat send her help 
quickly ! 

* You are mad, or dreaming!” cried Ethel, 
with @ touch of anger. ‘' We were talking of 
how I had best kill you, for this is your lus 
moment, you know.” 

Powers tried to speak, bat her tongtte cleaved 
to the roof of her mouth. 

Ab, what torture of mind a human being 
oan pass through in the spaces of one brief 
moment of time ! 

Happening to giance into a pier giags 
opposite, Powers heart almost stond still to 
see than her hair, which was blac as a raven’s 
wiog when she crovesd that threshold, had 
turned to a snow white, cansed by the awfal 
terror which she was undergoiog. 

“T have thoucht of an excellent method of 
doing the work," pursued Ethel “See!” 

Ae she uttered the exclamation she drew 
from the coils of her dark, cucling hair a long, 
thin silver pin. 

* This planged into the heart would produce 
death as puinisss as instantaneous,’’ she went 
on, slowly. ‘‘ We ehull try it, at all events.” 
“Do — do — you think that the beat 
method?" breathed Powers, quaking with 





wild alarm, but not daring to draw bask or 


‘‘ There is no one outside,” she said; ‘ we - 
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chow the least fear as Ethel preesed it close to 
the region of her flattering heart. 

_ “Do you know of a better one?” ingnired 
eae Ethel, sharply ; ‘ speak quickly if you 

0.” 

Ah! how should she answer her? Her 
very life depended upon her quickness of 
thought. . 

‘*‘ Yes,” she replied, promptly, “this is a 
very old way ; we were speaking of employing 
& new method, were we not?” 

The white hand that held the long thin 
silver pin prised so daintily was slightly with- 
drawn from the ornelly dangerous position 
directly over Powers’ throbbing heart. 

‘Let me hear abont if,” said Ethel, study- 
ing her face with all the cunning and keenness 
that the insane usually regard those with 
whom they are speaking. 

“It is a difficult way, bnt it is grand. 
People who die that way are very grateful, 
because their conls always wander back and 
find resting p'aces in the hearts of roses.” 

‘ That is a very poetic and beantiful fancy,” 
murmured Ethel, adding quickly: “If you 
die painlessly I shall take the same course, 
I should like my spirit to return and live in 
the heart of a rose; but you have not men- 
tioned how it is to be done.” 

‘One must gather a nosegay of roses and— 
one of weeds,’ began Powers, making the idea 
up in her busy brain as she went along. 
“The roses must be those great blood-red 
ones. I think you have some in the garden 
down below.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Ethel, impatiently, ‘go 
on with the formula: one must gather a 
hanifal of roses and one of weeds. What 
then?” 

‘** And place each of them in half a glass of 
water, letting them remain for at least ten 
minutes, until all the sap is drawn from both 
flowers and weeds into the water.” 

‘‘Ab, Heaven! ah, pitying Heaven, why 
did not help come?” was the mental cry 
that welled silently up from Powers tortured 
heart. 

‘* Why do you hesitate?" cried Ethel, 
shrilly, eyeing her suspiciously; ‘ what is 
wrong? Don't you know what is done, 
then? ”’ 

* Yeo,”” murmured Powers, ‘‘toth flowers 
and weeds are then flang aside and the waters 
in both glasses are mixed and draired. 
Death is the result! " 

“I do not doubt bat that would be very 
well, but as we have no flowers handy we 
shall have to abandon the ides,"’ said Ethel, 
decisively. 

‘** Bat there are flowers in the garden just 
below the window,”’ said Powers, eagerly. 
“Ah, just think of it; death through the 
agency of beantifal flowers! Is not the 
thought a sweet one?” 


'T do not like the idea of weeds,” retorted 
Ethel, with a shrill cry. ‘‘I would not have 
them abonut.’’ 

Ab! how sorry Powers was that she had 
been so unfortunate as to mention weeds! 
She remembered once of reading that the bare 
mention of anything insane persons dislike 
makes them almost fiends incarnate ; and she 
hastened to add,— 

‘* Many people jast discard the water of the 
weeds and drink only the water drained from 
the roses ; the result is quite the same,” 

No,” replied Ethel sharply, ‘‘ that will not 
do; we have no roses here, and yon shall not 
go into the grounds for them. You must not 
pass out of thie room.” 

‘‘Then you goand I will await you here,” 
said Powers, 

‘We shall neither of us leave the room. 
This long, thin silver pin will answer the 
purpose ;” and ag she spoke Ethel uplifted her 
arm and etruck swiftly. There was a wild 
cry, and the sound of a heavy falling body; 
then all was atill in the room, 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Powers had been mistaken, fortunately, in 
believing the little maid, whom she had suc- 
ceeded in pushing past in the corridor, had 
swooned. 

The moment Powers had disappeared up 
the stairway she was on her feet, and hearing 
the excited voices in the corridor above, 
rushed quickly from the house and out on to 
the street in hopes of meeting some one of the 
family, or some friend, to whom she might 
relate the story of the woman who had pushed 

ast her, fairly forcing her way into young 
rs. Venn’s presence, and the high words 
which had ensued. ; 

She was fortunate enough to meet the 
gardener and one of the grooms, and to them 
the maid breathlessly related her story and 
brought them back to the house with her at 
once. 

“She has been with my lady some twenty 
minutes already,” panted the girl, ‘‘and she 
will be more than angry that I have not sum- 
moned some one ere this to her aid and pat 
the impertinent creature ont of the house ; but 
I had to run so far before meeting any one! 
Come, make haste; we will be fully ten 
minutes longer in getting back to the house !”” 

Three quarters of an hour! Ah, how much 
may happen in that time! Many a life has 
drifted out of the world within the lapse of 
fewer moments—from health and strength 
hurled down into the dark mystery of death. 

Three-quarters of an hour Powers had been 
in that room, and the Jast half-hour of it had 
almost robbed her of reason. 

It was the last straw which broke the 
camel’s back—the last limit of the horrible 
tension her nerves were undergoing—when 
Ethel, whose violent insanity was growing 
more intense and dangerous with each passing 
moment, sprang towards her with the uplifted 
instrument of death. 

One terrible cry broke from Powers’ death- 
cold lips—one awfal cry for help—and then a 
horrible darkness closed in around her and 
she fell at Ethel's feet, unmindfal that she 
was af her assailant’s meroy. 

That ory rang out wildly through the wide 
corridors and was answered by a great ‘shout 
from below. There was the sound of harrying 
feet, and the next moment the two eervants, 
followed by the maid, had reached their young 
mistress's door. 

Within all was as still as death. 

‘*Oh Heaven!” cried one of the men, “ the 
door is locked, and upon the inside !” 

‘t There is but one way to do,"’ returned the 
other ; ‘‘ we must force open the door. Come, 
put your shoulder to the panel!” 

This was no sooner said than done, 

‘he door fell in with a great crasb, and 
none of the three who stood there, transfixed 
for a single instant to the spot, ever forgot the 
sight to their dying day. The woman who had 
pushed past the maid lay prone upon the 
floor, either dead or in a dead faint. 

She had evidently been disguised, for the 
cap she wore, together with a grey wig and 
blue glasses, lay on the floor beside her. 

But it was not this which caught and held 
their attention—it waa Ethel, their young 
mistress. She was bending over the fallen 
woman, raining lightning-like blows upon her 
with a long, thin, sharp instrament that looked 
like & dagger to them. 

Heaven was kind to Powers. The steel of 
her corset caused the instrament to glance 
aside each time wide of ita mark; but this 
the frenzied woman who bent over her did not 
notice or realise. 

It took the united strength of both the 
groom and the gardener to disarm Ethel, and 
hold her until more help could be summoned, 

“Young Mrs. Venn has gone stark mad! 
Heaven save and protect the beantifal young 
lady!’ they murmured to each other, holding 
her ag gently as they could. 

Bat little attention was paid to Powers, 
save to dash water angrily in her face, and 
cry out to her when she opened her eyes and 





gazed around her in bewilderment that she 
should suffer the fall penalty of what she had 
done, saying she had driven young Mrs. Venn 
insane. 

Powers straggled to her feet and tried, in a 
few broken words, to tell them all, but they 
would not listen, and in the excitement of the 
moment, in having a severe struggle with 
Ethe), who had almost wrestled herself from 
their grasp, Powers made her escape from the 
room and out of the house, taking care, how. 
ever, to secure the confession Ethel had 
fortunately written before she had swallowed 
the draught which had cost her her reason. 

‘tI shall be in time to save poor little Annie, 
I hope, and this confession will be the means 
of it,” she muttered, clatching the half-written 
page tightly, and hurrying breathlessly up the 
street to the court house. ‘ 

No one noticed the dishevelled figure in 
black that made her way into, the crowded 
court.room, so intense was the excitement at 
that moment in Annie’s trial, for it was at 
this instant that the jurors who held poor 
Annie’s fate in their hands filed slowly into 
the room. 

Not a sound broke the appalling stillness, 
painful in its intensity, in the crowded room 
save the slow tread of the twelve good and 
true men who slowly filed to their places. 

It all seemed like a dream to Annie. Ah! 
why did women weep and strong men turn 
pale and bow their heads as they watched the 
expression of those twelve faces? There was 
nothing but sorrow and deep emotion on each 
one, 

As one hears a voice in a dream, Annie 
heard the question,— 

‘* Have you found a verdict, gentlemen?" 

And she heard, too, in a deep, husky voice, 
the words,— 

‘* We have.” 

‘Do you find the prisoner at the bar in- 
nocent or guilty?" 

There was an instant of utter silence, then, 
like a low moaning wind among a forest of 
trees, came deep sobs from every part of the 
vast room. The intensity of the scene was 
terrible; even the sobbing ceased, and every 
eye was turned upon the stern, pale man, who 
turned his head quite away from Annie as he 
answered the question. 

“ Gui——” 

There was a terrible cry near the doorway 
that cut in upon the foreman's verdict and 
drowned it. 

‘* Hold!” cried a woman’s voice in a wild 
cry. “Hold, in the name of mercy and 
justice! I can prove the innocence of the 
prisoner at the bar! Jn the name of the 
angels, listen to what I haveto say!” and ag 
she spoke she made her way through the 
dense crowd to the jadge’s desk. 

““Why, it is Powers—Ethel’s maid, or, 
rather, the girl who was once her maid," 
whispered Mrs. Whiteley to her husband. 
‘* What can she have to say? What does she 
know of the burning of The Firs, I wonder?” 

Mr. Whiteley looked curiously at the girl, 
and somehow an icy wave seemed to sweep 
over his heart—a sensation that always came 
to him like a forewarning of coming evil. 

And the next moment his premonition was 
verified, 

‘‘ Listen—both jadge, jary, and populace!” 
cried Powers, excitedly. ‘Iam here to prove 
to you that the prisoner yonder never com- 
mitted the crime for which she is held here. 
The Firs was burned by a torch applied to it 
by the hand of Ethel Venn!" 

The effect of thece words was intense. 
Hoarse cries and shouts and a Babel of voices 
drowned Powers’, also the shoutiag voice of 
Mr. Whiteley, who vowed if he could but reach 
the woman who uttered that infamous lie—s 
woman though she was—he would choke the 
lie upon her lips ! 

For a time it seemed as if almost a riot had 
been created, so great was the excitement. 
Women fainted, and men cursed in their en- 
deavours to clear a passage through the ex- 
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cited, surging crowd to carry them out into ! 


the fresh, pure air. 

Mr. Whiteley, in his mad frenzy, drew his 
revolver, but before he could aim it at the 
woman, who took her place pale and calm, he 
burried through the court-room, followed by 
his hysterical wife. 

And when something like order was restored, 
Powers, in a calm, clear voice told her mar- 
vellous story—the story from beginning to end 
of beantiful Ethel’s crime. 

The breathless interest of the vast concourse 
of people was too intense even for an excla- 
mation when she told the thrilling story of 
what happened at midnight at the Black Pool, 
and how Annie was lured to the tower and 
there confined a prisoner until after the mar- 
riage was over; and then, the last and most 
cowardly act, of how Ethel had attempted to 
remove all trace of her crime by the terrible 


e. 

Annie had listened like one turned to stone; 
but as Powers described with thrilling pathos 
that terrible conflagration, and what the girl’s 
agony must have been when she realised the 
doom which must be hers, because no means 
of escape seemed possible, Annie jamped to her 
feet with a ringing ory that almost transfixed 
all that heard it. 

‘‘Oh, I remember—I remember all now! 
The awful fire,and Harry coming to save me 
—the black volumes of smoke—the avwfal 
glare of the fiery tongues of flame! Yes, it 
was Ethel who tried to murder me at the 
Black Pool, who lured me to the tower and 
made ms a prisoner there!” 

The thrilling scene which had transpired in 
the court-room almost electrified the simple 
village folk. In less than an hour's time every 
one had heard of it, and was discussing it, 
and telling each other in whispers of poor little 
Annie’s innocence, and of Ethel'’s crime, and 
the horrible retribution—insanity—that had 
overtaken her. 


(To be continued.) 








A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


He went home with his secret. He saw 
Mnriel in her usual place, falfilling her usual 
duties as daughter and sister, and he felt 
heartily ashamed of the promise he had 
given. 

And yet it must be kept—must. He had 
given Roger Baldwin the whip hand. He 
was in the money-lender’s power. The modern 
Shylock must have his pougd of flesh or— 
Mariel ! 

Looking back to that evening afterwards 
Muriel remembered her step-father had been 
unwontedly kind and gentle to them all. He 
had even frolicked with the twins, and com- 
plimented Alice by telling her she was nearly 
as pretty as her mother. Then, directly tea 
was over, he had handed his wife with long- 
forgotten courtesy into the little pony carriage, 
and driven off with her. 

He had got to do it. He had got to make 
the woman, who with all her weaknesses had 
been a good wife to him, consent to the sale 
and barter of her own first-born child. He 
must force his wife to see things with his 
eyes—to put his interests, his children’s in- 
terests, before Muriel’s happiness. He had all 
this to do before he returned home, and yet, 
such was the careless nature of the man, he 
drove off with a smile on his face, cheerfully 
waving his hand to the twins. 

Young as she was Mariel Sinclair had seen 
too much of illness to lose her presence of 
mind at Robert Gibson’s sudden swoon. He 
was her lover—the one being dearest to her 
on earth, even thongh a terrible secret in his 
past life prevented his asking her to be his 
¥ 


2, 
Muriel had by nature the tenderest and 





most pitifal of human hearts ; but yet, though 
his own lips had told her his friend’s death 
lay at his door, she felé no shrinking from 
Robert Gibson. 

To her mind the awfal remorse he had 
suffered, the terrible isolation to which he had 
condemned his life, was a full atonement. 

The quarrel had been forced upon him by 
the dead man. The blow which unexpectedly 
proved fatal had been strack in self-defence, 
and in Muariel’s eyes her lover was no more & 
ene than a soldier whoin battle slays a 

‘oe. 

One moment she stood contemplating the 
grave, sad face which was so dear to her; the 
next she had bravely pushed back her own 
anxiety, the bitter pain at her heart, and was 
busy trying all the means she could think of 
to restore him to consciousness ; but finding 
the swoon did not yield to the simple reme- 
dies at hand, she called Betsy down from the 
nursery, and sent her for Mr. Payne, first 
obtaining a solemn promise from little Alice 
to be good, and keep the other children from 
wakiog the twins. 

Poor Muriel! She had almost forgotten 
Jessy Campbell's visit and her own troubled 
fature. It seemed hours since she had come 
into this room to ask Mr. Gibson’s advice ; her 
whole being seemed concentrated on the sense- 
less form before her. 

She seemed to feel that if Robert died 
nothing else mattered, and she did not care 
what became of her. 

Happily Betsy met Mr. Payne on her way 
to his house, and the kind-hearted sargeon 
turned round and accompanied her to Para- 
gon-street at once, 

One look at Mariel's face, and he knew the 
poor child's secret, and hastened to reassare 


her. 

‘*Dead!” he exclaimed, cheerfully. ‘ Not 
a bit of it; it’s only rather an obstinate faint. 
I met Mr. Gibson today, and I thought then 
he looked as if he wanted a holiday. Brain 
work is fatiguing, you know, andI should say 
he was not over strong; bat he’s worth a good 
many dead ones. Now, my dear young lady, 
will you ran away and fetch me a glass of 
wine—or a little brandy ?"’ 

Clever man. Did he guess neither was in 
the house, and that to send Betsy for one 
would require Mariel to be absent quite a long 
while? Perbaps so. 

Alfred Puyne was not at all sure of Mr. 
Gibson's feelings, for Muriel and he wanted 
to spare the girl the pain of betraying her 
secret. 

A bottle of very powerful salts he had in his 
pocket soon brought back the ebbing spirit, 
and in a few minutes the classical tutor had 
opened bis eyes, and even staggered toa chair. 

‘‘Now look here, Mr. Gibson,” said the 
surgeop, with kindly reproach ; ‘‘ you've been 
forgetting my prescription, which was not to 
worry yourself. I'm not blind, and I can see 
you've been worrying pretty extensively 
lately. Now, once for all, you are not to do 
it.’ 

The patient raised his eyes to the doctor's 
face. What beautifal eyes they were! Mr. 
Payne sould quite understand Mariel’s 
infatuation, for he never saw Mr. Gibson with- 
out wondering at his remarkable charm of face 
and manner. 

‘I can’t help it doctor. I mast think.” 

‘‘Then think about the present. Once for 
all, let the dead past bury its dead.” 

Robert Gibson shaddered. 

‘It all oame back to me to-night. I saw 
some one I had met Iong ago. She talked of 
the people I have injared.”’ 

Meaning “ Val’s”” relations, of course. Poor 
Mr. Payne began to feel remorse was almost a 
monomania with his patient. How could any 
one in hia senses declare he had ‘‘injared”’ 
people because he escaped from a great danger 
in which their kinsman perished ? 

“This won't do,’ repeated the surgeon, 
cheerfally. ‘' Do you mean that poor fellow’s 
frionds came to ask you about him?”’ 

‘Ob, dear, no! It was a young lady who 





came to see Mariel— Miss Sinclair. I don't 
think she even knew I was acqaainted with 
her lover,” 

‘Well, I see no great cause for worrying. 
You don’t mean the poor girl is in suep2nse 
about his fate, I suppose?” 

‘Oh, no. She wore black for him.” 

‘ Taen really I see no occasion for you to ga 
into this state. Do you know you have 
deprived me of a dinner. party, and frightened 
poor Miss Sinclair tili she looks like a 
ghoat?’’ 

Robert Gibson roused himaelf. 

‘‘Toere was something else,’’ he said, 
eagerly. ‘She said something about‘ Mariel 
beingin danger. Ican’t remember. My head 
seems in a whirl, but I am quite sure she 
said that Mariel must go away at once,” 

Mr. Payne met Mariel at the door, and took 
the brandy from her. He coolly dropped a 
small owe from his pocket into the glass, 
stirred it carefally, and presented it to his 
patient. 

“Drink that. There, now stretch yourself 
fall length on the sofa, and try to go to sleep. 
I shall lock the door if you don’t promise to 
keep quiet. As for Marial, leave her troubles 
tome. I've known her a good while, and we 
understand each other.” 

Alfred Payne was more carefal than Jessy 
Campbell. He would not answer one of 
Mariel’s questions until she had taken him 
downstairs to the breakfust-room, where he 
knew their conversation could not be over- 
heard. 

‘* My dear, don't trouble yourself about him. 
He will be all right to-morrow, and there is 
nothing the matter now; but I fanoy he hasa 
painfally sonsitive natore, and it suffered a 
fearful shock last September. The moment 
anything reminds him of that unfortunate 
journey to Dornington he jast breaks down.’’ 

Muriel felt indignant. 

‘‘ I think he bears his burden beantifally. 
I am sure it would kill most men !”’ 

The Doctor looked at her critically. 

‘* My dear girl, Mr. Gibaon has no burden 
to bear except one of his own making. Ifyoa 
encourage him in his nervous fancies you da 
him no friendly act.” 

‘*‘ Has he told you his secret?” 

‘- He has talked a lot of nonsense about re- 
morse, and I concluded he thought he had 
committed a crime, because he was not killed 
in the railway accident instead of his friend." 

‘It ia not that 1" 

Mr. Payne coolly poured out a wineglassfal 
of water, mixed it with a little brandy, and 
insisted on the girl's drinking it, for she looked. 
white as death. 

‘‘ You know me pretty well, Mariel, and I 
think you trustme, Secrets told to a medical 
man are ad safe as though they had been un- 
spoken. That poor fellow upstairs interests 
me, I can’t understand his morbid fancies. 


You seem to sympathise with them. If you. 


know anything which oan explain the case to 
me you bad better tell me.” 

‘‘T cannot betray his confidence!" 

“My dear,” said Mr, Payne, gravely, ‘'I 
think you hardly realise what is at stake, 
There are times when I fear for poor Gibzon’a 
brain.” 7 

‘* Bat you might think it your duty to give 
him up to justice!" 

“My dear ! I shall never believe that boy— 
he is not much more—did any crime wilfally. 
If you proved to me he had poisoned a whole 
family 1 should still argue either that he did 
not know the drag he gave them was poison, 
or else that at the time his brain was so tot- 
teriag he was irresponsible for his actions.” 

‘s] should so like to tell you, only I cannot 
bear for him to know I have betrayed him.” 

‘‘ Ho will never know it from me, Come, 
don’t you think you may trast me?” 

Muriel told the story jast as she had heard 
it. I¢ was @ true, unvarnished account of what 
had really happened at St. Arvans, only she 
fancied it to have taken place long before its 
actual date, . 

Mr. Payne did not, An unusually intelli- 
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rent man, he understood at once it had 
happened in the month of September, not yet 
& year ago. 

That was why his patient always spoke of 
‘last September.’ He had taken the allu- 
sions to mean the accident at Dornington, He 
eaw his mistake now. ‘ 

He was not fond of the sensational! portion 
of the newepapers,and never read the accounts 
ct strange disappearances and fatal quarrels. 
Thus it never struck him as strange he had 
uot heard of the accidental death which the 
poor fellow thought morder. ; 

‘He .sbhould bave stayed and braved it 
out!’ was the doctor’s prompt verdict ; ‘‘ bat 
had he done so no jury in the world wonld 
have convicted him. Poor lad, it is a terrible 
recret to bave carried about with him. I 
wonder he told it to you, Mariel. Some girls 
would have shrunk from him in horror!" 

" Yon forget. Ihad seen him every day for 
weeks. I knew how good and kind, how 
thoughtfol and forbearing he was. I never 
blamed him, Mr. Payne. I pitied him far too 
much!” 

* Be careful child,” said the surgeon, kindly. 
© Pity often leads to something else!" 

Mariel looked up simply. She did not binsh 
orfalter. Perbaps the reatity cf the story she 
had just told had made life too earneat for her 
io have any girlish bashfulnesss. 

‘But for this secret we should have been 
engaged,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ Hetold me so; 
but with this awfal borden of remorse ever 
present it would not be right to link my life 
with his.”’ 

“TI think it would be the best thing for both 
of you,” said Mr, Payne frankly. * Youmighs 
exorcize this terrible demon of remorse which 
haunea him; and in spite of his past misfor- 
tune. Mariel, I think you might esearch the 
world through, and not find a kinder, truer 
heart than Robert Gibson's,” 

She hesitated now. She had been prompt 
when it was a question of defending her love, 
but now that it was to plead for her own hap- 
piness she was more diffiient. 

‘* I should not like to adtd to bis cares,” she 
said, wistfully; ‘and, Mr. Payne, you know 
what my stepfather is! " 

“Ay! Well, I'm no matchmaker; but I'll 
own I have said to my wife, before now, I 
thought youand Mr. Gibson remarkably well 
anited to each other, And now, Miss Mariel, 
I must be off; but first les me tell you one 
thing. If you find yourself in any trouble a 
friend oan be of uze in, come straighs to us. 
My wife bas a notion than Mr. Herbert's ally, 
Roger B:ildwin, may be rather an annoyance 
to you. If she proves to be right, coms to 
us” 

Mnuriel’s eyes flashed him a look of grati- 
tude. 

‘Oh, Mr, Payne! how could you guess it?” 

“Well, we both have some knowledge of the 
Tollow's antecedents, and | bappen to know he 
is looking oat for a wife; and then it seems 
Mr. Herbert bas cropped a hint in one or 
two quarters thathis danghter would shortly 
bs mistress of the Place, Now, as little Alioe is 
rather too young for matrimony, he must 
mean you!” 

“Mr. Payne!” cried the girl, impulsively, 
“that is why Miss Campbell came here to- 
night. She heard wy stepfather and Mr. 
Bald win talking sbout it at the aphletic sports, 
ind he eaid he would pay two handred pounds 
on my wedding-day !" 

Mr. Payne muttered something like a ourse, 

** Two hupdzed pounds! Well, IT never had 
much opinion of Geoffrey Herbert; bat I did 
not think he was quite such a cur. Never 
ymiind, child. This is » free country, and you 
cau't be married against your will. How old 
ére vou?" 

* Jqat twenty-one!” 

‘Good! Well, you come and stop with my 
wifa if things get uncomfortable at home, and 
when you are tired of our company Mrs. 
Nevherton is sare to be able to find you a 
pst as resident governess. You are too young 
to live alone in apartments. Depend upon it, 





though, when once Herbert sees you mean to 
stand firm he'll give up trying to persecute 
you. You're too usefal for him to drive you 
to seek another home.” 

Mr. Payne looked into the lodger'’s parlour 
on his way out, and found him sleeping 
heavily under the influence of the opiate. 

The surgeon's ready wit had pieced the 
story together now. He underatood quite 
well why “* Robert Gibson” disliked to talk of 
his past life, and never williigly referred to 
the German University, where he had been 
Professor of English literature. 

De. Netherton had mage a mogt natural 
mistake, and concluded that the person on 
whom his letter was found must be the tator 
he had engaged. 

The surgeon knew better now. The dead 
man on whom the ingueet had bean held was 
the young classical master. The living one 
who came to Boxall's in his stead was his 
friend. 

Bit by bit the Doctor understocd how the 
position had been simost forced upon the 
poor youvg man. Ssill flying—as he taought 
—from justice, he had encountered a college 
friend on his way to take possession of a 
mastership in a celebrated school. Robert 
Gibson offered bis hoepitality, and Dornington 
seemed a safe refnge. 

The, when he came to himeelf in the 
waiting-room at the station, and heard his 
friend was dead ; when that friend’s employer 
actually took the fugitive for his expected 
aide de camp; when no explanation of hia 
conid benefit the dead man, the poor fellow 
bad accepted the position as he found it. 

Tco weak and shaken to realise the diffi- 
culties of carrying out the deception which 
seemed eo easy, he had rather fallen in with 
the Doctor’s mietake than actually deceived 
him. 

Of course the cheap, unlocked bag, with ita 
little stock of suspiciously new clothing, the 
gold locket with the beautifal face ingide, the 
little bottle of landanam—these were the 
fagitive’s scant possessions. The Gladstone 
bag and two large trunks held the tutor's 
worldly goods. 

Oh, it had been easy! His friend’s boxes, 
his friend’s keys in his keeping— it was easy 
for the young man to logk through the dead 
tutor’s papers and refresh his memory with 
avy facts he needed to know as to the arrange- 
ments made with the trues Robert Gibson. For 
the rest, Mr, Payne bad heard Mra, Herbert 
remark before now on her lodger's extrava- 
gance in ordering a. complete ontfit of new 
clothes while hia two large boxss remained 
unopened, 

No; he had stolen the name and placa of 
“ coed man, bnt he had taken nothing 
else 

Alfred Payne would have staked his own 
honour that the contents of the trunks were 
just as they had left Germany. 

Ts was wrong, of couree—all fraud ia 
wroug—bnat the temptation had been terrible; 
and who had saffered from it? 

Not Dr. Netherton, who said openly he had 
never had a more satisfactory teacher; not 
the boys, who almost. worshipped the olaasical 
tator, and paid more.attention to a word from 
him than to a long lecture from their other 
teachers; not the dead man who aglept so 
quietly in hig grave. 

No, none of these had suffered; and Mr. 
Payne thought that the wrong-doer. himeelf 
had been the most severely punished. 

What mast his life have been through those 
first three months at Bozall’s, when, though 
winning golden opinions from all, he must 
have been haunted by three distinct dangers? 
That the police might boon hie track for his 
unintended crime; that Robert Gibson’s rela- 
tions might appear at Dornington and expore 
his fraud; or that Dr, Netherton might, in 
spite of his brilliant talents, detect his. utter 
inexperience in school routine. 

Althongh not an emotional man, Mr. Payne's 
heart ached for the young fellow as he realised 





what he had undergone since he first came 
among them, 

Himself of an old family, and used to 
mingle in that society which is caljed by the 
name of “county,”’ Alfred Payne had always 
recognised that Robert Gibson had heen 
accustomed to a very different home thaa 
Paragon-street. 

The question ocourred to the surgeon as he 
watched the quiet, heavy slumber induced by 
the opiate, What were his own friends about 
that they made no inquiry for him? Could it 
he that they took a harsh view of hiarash act? 
Or were they co terrified at the fear of its 
consequences that they dared make no sign. 

What was to hs the end of it? The worthy 
surgeon thought he had never heard of such a 
conflicting labyrinth, such a, tangled web. 

Here was the yourg man in love with 
Mariel Sinclair, who evidently returned hia 
affection; but even if bis scruples could ba 
conqnered, how was he to marry ker? 

A man may bear en assumed name him. 
self, and yet shrink from giving it to a wife or 
children, 

Then, too, Mr. Payne remembered the 
locket set with jewels. It the classical master 
reatly came of a noble family, and was an 
eldest gon, bis marriage ought, even if a 
private one, to be carried ont with such a strict 
attention to even trifling details that the most 
inoredalons person in after time conid not 
question ita legality, and the righta of his 
children to their inheritance. 

“Poor fellow!” reflected the surgeon. 
‘Besides his exaggerated remorse, I can. ace 
half-a-dozen reasons why he should not marry. 
Bat Mariel Sinclair is a pretty, creature, and 
he wants someone to put a little sunghine. into 
his life.” 

* He's all right,” was Mr. Payne's verdict to 
Marie}. ‘Sleeping like a top. Very likely 
he'll sleep there on the sofa all night. There's 
no occasion to disturb him. Do you know the 
time? It's gone halt-past eight. Mr. Herbert 
must have taken your mother for a very long 
drive.” 

‘‘He said they should be back at eight. 
Hark! What ie that?” ag a thundering 
knock came at the front door after the tramp 
of heavy feet mounting the steps. 

Mr. Payne stepped forward, and opened it. 

There was no time to prepare Mariel for the 
shock which awaited her. 

Four men stood there. bsaring two terrible 
burdens. 

The pair first pushed straight into the 
passage, and on the shutter they carried 
betwean them was stretohed the form of 
Mariel’s mother. 

“‘ There’a been a bad accident, miag,"’ said 
the older of the two, civilly. ‘' The pony took 
fright, and rusld downhill so fast that she 
overturned the carriage, and pitched the lady 
and gent into the ditch. We don’t know how 
long they waa there when my little girl went 
by, and came home with the tale. We know 
the gent by sight, and sp we brought ’em both 

re,” 


Alfred Payne remuuerated the bearers, and 
sent. one of them for the parish nurse, for ons 
glance showed him there would be a vieit from 
the grim angel Death that night in Paragon- 
street ! 


ee 


OHAPTER Xxi¥J, 


Dr. Garrtn's suggestion, terrible as it was, 
yet brought a thrill of relief to hoth bis lis- 
teners. Is had cost Misa Dundas a great 
deal to suggest any explanation of Royal's 
disappearance that did not reflect on his 
character. It had fillsd Lady Alice Glenval 
with misery even to hear it; and now the kind 
adviser they bad summoned to their aid 
pointed out that it was, after ali, quite popeible 
that Royal might he alive, and detained in 
dnurance agsingt his will. 

“I suggested to the Earl that Mra, Glenval 
might bsve had something to do with hia 
trouble,” observed the governess; ‘but he 
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aconted the idea of one woman mastoring his 
gon. It never ocourred to us she might have 
had assistance,” 

“Js seeme cruel to bring that poor child 
upstairs into it,” said the doctor, thought. 
fally, “bas I see no help for is. Do you 
thiak ene of yon ladies could ask her where 
her mother wags in September ? Remember, 
even if Mra, Glenyal never left France daring 
that month, it does not prove she could not 
have paid people to do her evil work in 
England.” 


Alice undertook the task, She was 


astonished to fing her cousin up and dressed. 
She was lying on the couch supported by 
pillows, and ake amiled feebly whem Alice 
greeted her. 
“ Botter-! 
the. 
white, 


‘| Yom alwaya say better!" aaid 
girl, gently ; ‘ant you look @ very 
creatane-atiil,” 


anly may baok aches so, I can | 
I tried this 


oak walk evan across the room, 
mornings bat the pais was so bad Thad to eit 


dow,” 

‘Yon shoul# not have tried, dear,” 

“Bat I mast, Yon know I have been here 
qeh @ time, and row the Eypl is ijl I am 
sure [ mnat-be in your way.” 

‘ Yomare our own cousin, Dolores, andi we. 
have net ao mapy relations te visit us we 
nead get tired of you; besides; dear, wo 
tagoied you would be happier hene than with 
your mothers!” 

“ Bat,” and the girl's facefinahed painfally, 
‘don’t you know how much she hates you 
all? It.seems almo2t wrong of me to let you 


he hindto me when my mother has tried £0 | 


hand toinjare yop!’ 

“Tam quite sure you never tried to hurk 
ag, dear,” said Atios, gently. ‘‘ And we want 
to take qare of you. Your mother can’t be 
80 Very anxious absut you, or she would have 
tried to find you ont before.” 

‘Mother is‘ never anxious sabont me,” 
said Dolores, sadly, ‘‘I think she hates mo.”’ 

“ She can’t,” cried Alice, in horror. ‘' Who 
could pessibly hate their own child | "’ 

‘* Dad was fond of me, but mother never, 
®be had so wanted a boy. Besides, she 
aays I am just like the Glanvals. All ker 
love ia for my brother, who takes after hex.” 

‘‘ Dolores, do you know thatif my brether, 
our dear Royal, ie not found, your mother’s 
son will one day be Lord 83. Arvans?”’ 

“ Mother said so; but ob, I hoped it was 
not true. She would not let mo marry 
Robert because he was not rich enough to 
help my brother. Robert told her it was a 
wild ambition, and that there was no chance 
of Ronald's ever coming to,the title. I think 
mother hed almost given up the hope herself 
when she read in the paper that Lord 
Gilenval was iost, and then—oh! she wag 
neatly beside herself with joy. It was come- 
thing terrible !-” 

‘' Did she seem surprised ? 

“ She seemed amazed, aa though she could 
not believe it, She sent ont and bought all 
the English papers for a fortnight, that she 
might know every particular, aud then she 
told me she had been right, after all, and that 
Ronald would be an Earl. She tried to gee 
your father thas she might know if he looked 
ill! Ob, Lady Altice, her delightwas awfol!” 

‘Don't call me ‘Lady Alice,"" corrected 
the Earl's daughter. ‘We are consing, 
you know, and since your mother reproaches 
you with being like the Glenvals, I think you 
had better stay with us always.” 

= Uotil I hear from Robert,” said the 
girl + eae “Oh, thas would be happi- 
ness!” 

Alice Glenval knew perfectly, the poor little 
thing wonld never walk again. A sofa life 
wasall Dolores couid hopefor, and:her cousin’s 
loving heart ached to hear the girl talk of 
the time-when she should heap from ‘' Robert.” 
Alice knew very litsle of Dolores’ romance, 
bat she felt it would need a very noble- 
hearted:man to be true toshis promise, and 
dlaim as his wife a girl who must always be 

& cripple, 


“Ts he very good?” she asked, slowly, 
‘*how long have you been engaged ?”’ 

“He ig the best man that ever lived!” 
answered Dolores, rapturously. ‘‘ He was a 
profeszor at the Rothausen University when I 
met him, We had gone there for the summer. 
Mother wag very, very unkind to me then, 
and ha seemed to pity ms. I thought, you 
know, it waa. only that he was sorry for me, 

tillone day-he aaked me to be bis wife." 

“ And ycu are really engaged ?” 

“Oh, yes! Mother would not hear of it. 
Sbe if Bonald oame into tho title it 
would disgrace him, to bavs a brother.in-law 
whe tanght, and that if he did not win his 
rights (ehe would oadt them hig righte) I must 
marry @niph mam who eonld start him in life ; 
butt after f am; teventy-one Robert ia 
coming back, I ama to get hie address from 
Rothanges, and write to.send him mine.” 

‘: Ad: he ig poor?" asked Lady Alice, with 
i a strange interest in the-atory. 

“ Yes, but. I am not afzaid of poverty. I 
woul@ rather live on. bread-and-water than— 
be like my mother!" 

‘Dolorea,” said Alioa, eagerly, ‘ they told 

/ moép ask you so thas: you.did not smepect any- 
thing, bat I can’t. do that, Thovgh abe ia 
you® mother: you oan't love her very much, 
and wen’s mind my asking you plainly. Re- 
member, dear; is ia nof you we doubt. Do 
you thiak Mra, Glenval was in England las 
September?’ 

“Bhe bas not. been in England for more 
than two yeara, Oh! Alice, what is it? 
Barely you haye not been robbed !” 

‘Dolores, dam's be angry, don’t feel hurt. 
‘It ie only we have wondered if your mother 
bad any hand im Royal's disappearance. You 
ges, she and henson were the only persons in 
the whole world who gained by it.'’ 

There was no indignation in Dolores’ sad 
fece, It said & great deal for the knowledge 
she must have had of her mother’s evil 
passions that she was neither indignant nor 
surprised. She seemed working outs problem 
in her own mind—weighing, as it were, tke 
pros and cons, 

**No,” she said, at Iasi, speaking with a 
strange confidence, as though quitesure of ber 
ground. ‘ She had no band ia Lord Glenval's 
disappsarance, thoughishe was delighted: at it. 
She was too mach surprised wheashe read the 
first: report.of it:fon hep amazement:not to be 
trae. Besides——” 
‘| Besides what, Dolores i" 

‘| Bae would not believe it for a long time, 
and when it: said in the. papers: the niver was 
to be. dragged, she ssemed so anxious. that the 
body should be found,” 

Alice. sighed, butshe was not convinced, 

“TI suppoee your brother. knows about his 
change of fortune? ”’ 

“Oh, yes. Ronald is as eager as mamma.” 

De. Galpin listened to Doloras’ statement, 
and Icoked puzzled. 

“Bhe is to be. teusted, poor child; bné she 
may have been: deceived: I think the. best 
plan will ho for me to call on Mrs. Gienval and 
tex her with: deccribing her son aa your 
father'sheir, I shall, tell her Lord Glenval's 
death is not-yet an established fact.” 

“She will rotors-by saying we azc.in mourn. 
ing for bim,”' said’ Alice; drearily. 

“Ateny rate, my visit can-do no: harm, I 
may find out something from her manner,” 

“ And you will not hetray that poor Dolares 
ishere. She dreads nathing eo:much as being 
given. up to her mother." j 

_ “I witb betray nothing,” replied the physi. 
cian, 

Bué a.surprige awaited him, Mrs, Glenval 
was. perfeotiy cognizant of her daughter's 
abode, and had been from the day of the 
accident, 

‘* | suppose. you: have.come-to bring me news 
of Miss Gienval at-lazt,’’ was. the greeting to 
Dr. Galpin. ‘I consider my sister-ia. law has 
treated me shamefaily in not sen¢ing ma 
daily builetings:of my daughter's health, after 





this” 





half killing her-and kidnapping her away like 


The doctor showed no iota of eurprise, 

‘' Mias Glenval bas nothing whatever to do 
with my viait. As the friend and adviser of 
the family, Iam here to warn you yon are 
committing a frand by describing your son as 
his uncle’sheiz. Lord end Lady Ss. Arvans 
do not admit the death of the Viscount 
Glenval,” 

‘Then why do they wear black for him?” 

Dr, Galpin smiled. 

‘They pnt on their mourning in Novem. 
bar, four montha sgo. Thoy may easily in 
that period have received news of their son’s 
safety, while the Earl's distressing illness 
would pravent their thinking of toilets. changes.” 

“'Taas’s noneenes!” said Mrs. Glenyal, 
flatly. ‘' They hava plenty of servanta to go 
and order them coloured clotiaes. I don’t he- 
lieve a word ait, De, Galpin. You have come 
here aga spy!” 

‘‘ T bave come: kere in serious carnead to 
warn you of the. yor run,” 

“Pooh! Bae moment the breath is ont of 
the old man's: hody (be is breaking fast) my 
hoy will ba Lord 8b, Arvans, and I shall take 
possession, of the Caatle in his name!” 

* You will do. no anch thing |’ 

“ You’ tl sea tae 

“ Appiinasion, will at once (in the event of 
suoh & onkastnophe as the Bari's death) be 
made tothe: Court of Probate to restrain you 
from taking any steps to aggers your claims 
unsil % thorough search hus been made for 
Lord Glenval, Lord St. Arvang and his wife 
are knownand neapected throughout England. 
The law will certainly proteas them from the 
rapaoity of an. adventurees like yourseif:” 

‘Hanon! There's an old: receipt in a cookery 
bog, doctor, for cooking harea, Is begins, 
‘ firetcatoh: your hare,’ I rather fancy before 
you cali menames you'd better firat find Lord 
Glenval."’ 

The Doctor eyed her keenly. 

‘‘Did you have any share in the hiding»! 
him, Mrs. Glenval?”’ 

He launched his srrow skilfally, bat he had 
to confesa it had failed. Mrs. Gienval looked 
surprised, but she mst the question coolly, 
without indignation or proteste, 

“No, I did not, doctor. 1 hate the Glen- 
vals pretty thoroughly, but L am nota mar- 
deress. I mesthat yonng man cnce abroad, 
and I noticed:his hand—I m nov & bad fortnne- 
teller. I knew then there. was tronble in store 
for him, and that it would come through a 
woman. The trondle’s come, I imagine, ana 
probably through a woman, bus the woman s 
not ms.”’ ; 

“ You mean——”" 

Oh, come!’ she gaid, moakingly. “It’s 
not for a.‘ rapacions advantnress’ to advise 
the confidential family friend; bat Fl tell 
you thismuch, I had nothiag in the world 
to do with my Lord Viscount. Glenval's dis. 
appearance, I heard of it first from a para. 
greph ia the Times, and for a little while the 
mystery seemed ac impenetrable to me as I 
know it has done.to his parents, Ididn't seek 
detectives; I didn’t consnls lawyera as-to the 
pros. and cans of the young fellow being dead, 
The matter was.an. im portant one for me since 
on it depended whether my owa-hoy would be 
peer on pauper. Im nots good woman, bat I 
have what.a good many. good women haven't 
got—brains. 1 wanted to know whether Lord 
Glenval waa aliveor dead, so I sens for the 
leading: English newspapers for every day of 
the three weeks following his dieappearance ; 
andthe consequence is, if it; suited me todo 
80, I could point out her sen’s grave to the 
Countess of St, Arvans.”’ 

Dr. Galpin started. 

‘‘Do you mean you know Lord Glenval's 
fate, madam?”’ 

“Edo.” 

‘* Dhen how-can you be so heartless ag to 
deprive-his.poor mother of the certainty for 
which she longs?” 

Mra, Glenval smiled. scornfally. 

‘+ suppose she ia rich enough to bay a 
copy of the newspapers: for herseif, Les her 
study the Daily Telegraph for the month of 
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[‘* TSE MOMENT THE BBEATH I8 OUT OF THE OLD MAN’S BODY, MY BOY WILL BE LORD 8ST. ARYANS!’ SAID MBS, GLENVAL.] 


Beptember last—somewhat late in the montb, 
I _ she will know as much as I do.” 

“ ut —— 

Mrs, Glenval interrupted him. 

** Her son is dead, and my boy will be Lord 
St. Arvans, Her stuck-up girls will be penni- 
Jess, I know where to put my hand on Royal 
Glenval’s grave. I know the friend (no friend 
of mine though) who was with bir at the 
hoor of his death. You need not threaten me 
with the Court of Probate, Dr. Galpin. I know 
my own power. The moment the breath is out 
of Lord St. Arvan’s body I claim his title snd 
estates in the name of my own son, and if there 
is law in England I shall gain both.” 

Dr. Galpin paid bis usual medical visits to 
Lord St. Arvans, but he avoided the chance of 
@ téte-d-téte with either Miss Dundas or Lady 
Alice. He did not want to be questioned about 
his visit to Mrs. Glenval until he had been 
able to find a file of the Daily Telegraph, and 
study every line of the issues ior September. 
He spent a whole evening over the task, and he 
found nothing taat threw the slightest light 
on Mrs, Glenval’sboast. He was poritive, from 
her manner, she believed what she had told 
him ; and though her words and cruel threats 
bad outraged all his feelings, he did acquit 
her of one wrong—he felt sure she had had 
nothing to do with Lord Glenval’s lores, 

The Earl's state grew desperate. The phy- 
sician knew that, humanly speaking, his days 
were numbered; and he remembered, with 
something like joy, Mrs. Glenval's taunt that 
his daughters would be penniless. Had he 
known Alice was the one rich one of the four 
he would never have ventured to plead his 
cause. As it was, loving her passionately, and 
knowing he could make an ample settlement 
on her, and give her a position not unworthy 
even of her birth, he resolved to risk all, and 
speak to the Earl of his hopes. 

One morning, when Lord St. Arvans seemed 
more cheerful than usual, the physician seized 
the opportunity to speak out, He told the Earl 
that he loved Lady Alice very Jearly, but that 





their acquaintance being fo recent he 
should never have disclosed his wishes so 
suddenly, but that he longed to have a right 
to be her friend and adviser in her present 
anxiety, 

Lord St. Arvans smiled half sadly. 

** You need not be afraid to tell me, Galpin. 
I think I know already. I am dying. Well, 
but for my wife and children's sake, I coald 
be well content. If Alice will accept you, I 
will give her to you with every confidence. I 
bave learned to trust and esteem you very 
dearly, and I know you will suffer my child to 
use some of her fortune to help her sisters.” 

‘*T thought she was penniless?” said the 
physician quickly. ‘I believed she and her 
sisters would be utterly at Mrs. Glenval’s 
mercy |” 

“ Alice is the only one provided for. She has 
her grand mother’s fortune. Don’t look s0 dis- 
tressed, for 1 know you would have cherished 
her without a shilling; and now I have but 
one wish. If my child can return your affeo- 
tion will you marry her soon? I know it 
seems & strange request, but I feel my days 
are numbered, My poor wife has no strength 
to fight for her children’s rights. Let me feel, 
if my boy is indeed dead, that I do not leave 
his — utterly unprotected in this cruel 
world.” 

And so, as Lady Alice did not refuse the 
physician’s suit, they were married very 
quietly at the English church one day in the 
middle of May, Lord 8+. Arvans’ great 
anxiety to see one of his daughters under a 
husband's care quite conquering the old super- 
atition that May was an unlucky month for 
weddings. 

Dr. and Lady Alice oa om made no bridal 
tour. Both felt the Earl's danger was too real 
for them to leave Paris. And well it was they 
had remained within reach ; for not twenty. 
four hours after she became a wife Alice 
was summoned to receive her father's last 
blessing. He was perfectly conscious, and took 
leave of all his children. His last words were, 





“give my dear love to Royal.” His wife and 
younger children thought his mind must have 
been wandering; but to Alice and Miss Dundas 
that last message of affection seemed like s 
prophecy their lost one might yet be restored 
to them. 

(To be continued.) 








Hexzz is a poser for a foreigner: A fast man 
on a fast day took his horse and went to a fast 
land, and there tied him fast, and as fast ae 
he could he broke his fast. Then he rose and 
took off his hose, and went with his hoes along 
the rows, and put his rose on the end of bis 
hose, which, as everyone knows, is a sort of 
nose. §So his hose waters every rose in all the 
rows. Now say who knows how a foreign 
wight could learn very fast the meaning of 
hoes and rows, and knows and nose, or try to 
perform any rite right, or even write right, i? 
his living depended on getting some right 
which involved the right writing of wright, 
right, write, and rite? 

Few people, even amongst the moat thought- 
fal, ever stop to consider the immense size of 
the great Greenland whale (Balena mysticetus). 
Nilson saysthat it will weigh over 100 tons. Jast 
think of it, 224 000 pounds! At that rate the 
gigantic creature would outweigh eighty-three 
of the largest elephants or 500 na ag Pm 
Sliced in lamps of 1,000 pounds each, his car- 
case would load a goods train of eleven car- 
riages to its fullest capacity. 

Tue religion of Dahomey Land is to the 
effect that any soldier killed while fighting 
white men goss straight to Heaven to become 
a handsome young man of twenty-five, who is 
provided with fifteen beautifal wives and ali 
the game he can eat for a thousand years. 
Under this belief hundreds of them do their 
best to get killeg, and it’s rather funny to 
think how they are bamboozled when they 
wake up ‘ over there.” 
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[THEBE, IN HEB EASY CHAIR, BECLINED THE STRANGER WHO BAD 80 TERBIFIED ADINE ON HER ARBIVAL yj 


NOVELETTE.] 


LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


They met, they gazed, ’twas but a glance, and yet 
It uttered more than all her words could tell. 


ALL was joy at Roslyn Manor. 

The grand old mansion had put on a gala 
aspect; the windows were flang wide open to 
catch the soft June breeze that flattered in 
through curtains of costly lace; the newly- 
upholstered drawing-rooms were decorated 

rofusely with lovely flowers, fall of rare and 
Jelicate fragance: the entrance door was 
opened to its fallest extent, admitting the 
slanting beams of the afternoon sun upon the 
tesselated floor of the great hall; and, finally, 
all the servants of the mansion were gathered 
there in holiday array, the women lining one 
side of the corridor, headed by the stout and 
elderly housekeeper, and the men being ranged 
opposite to them, under the charge of the 
portly and self-important butler, who had 
grown grey in the service of the lords of 
Roslyn, 

The lawn and garden were like a fairy 
scene. ° 

The statues scattered over the grounds were 
crowned with flowers; garlands of blossoms 
were festooned from the trees; and the bronze 
and marble urns were transformed into vases, 
over the sides of which trailed green myrtle 
vines, blossoming creepers, and rose-branthes. 

The wide avenue leading from the lodge to 
the mansion was arched with slender hoops, 
enwreathed with flowers, many of which hung 
80 low that they must inevitably brash the 
top of any carriage passing under them. 

The lodge was almost a mound of roses and 
field poppies, and an inscription of welcome, 
formed in the reddest of roses and the greatest 
of aaeme, arched above the handsome entrance 
gates, 





Uncer the trees on the lawn were scattered 
groups of tenantry, all in gala attire, who 
alternately gazed admiringly upon the festive 
preparations, and anxiously towards the road, 
ehowing plainly that an important arrival was 
expected. 

The Earl of Roslyn was coming home. 

It was no ordinary home.coming that the 
tenantry —farmers, cotters, and villagerc—had 
met to witness. It was no ordinary occasion 
that had called forth all this floral display, all 
these manifestations of joy. 

The Earl was bringing home a bride. 

That very morning, at St. George's, in 
London, his lordehip had been married to the 
Lady Adine Sayton, an orphan, an heiress, 
and a belle, and the bridal pair were moment- 
tarily expected at the Manor, they having 
arranged tospend the honeymoon at the Earl’s 
ancestral home. 

Rumours of the bride’s beauty had gained 
active circulation in the little village of Roslyn, 
and speculations were rife as to the colour of 
her hair and eyes, the extent of her noble 
fortune, and the probability of her being con- 
tented to remain six or eight months of the 
= at the Manor, as his lordship had always 

one. 

In the midst of these speculations, the bells 
of the village church suddenly rang out a 
merry chime. 

In an instant the busy hum of voices within 
the dwelling and upon the lawn had ceased, 
and a breathless expectation prevailed. 

The joy-bells continued to ring out their 
music upon the sweet June air, the signal that 
the bridal party had arrived at the Roslyn 
station, and would soon make its appearance 
at the Manor. 

Bat a few minutes had elapsed when the 
great gates were opened wide, and a horseman 
dashed into the avenue and rode rapidly to- 
wards the dwelling. 

He was the avant.courier of the Earl and 
Countess. 

His progress was so swift that his features 





were almost undistingnishable by the Icckers- 
on, but it was easy to see that his attire was 
of the most gentlemanly description, and that 
he was decidedly elegant in appearance. 

The stout miller from the village was lean- 
ing againet a Jarch-tree, and looking after the 
horseman, when a band was laid upon his 
arm, and a voice inquired,— 

Who was that jcung gentleman, if I may 
ask?” 

The miller stared 2 moment at this ques- 
tioner, then responded, — 

‘* He is the Honourable Vayle Malvern, the 
Earl's relative, and heir to the title and estates, 
if the Earl should have no son. I see you are 
& Biranger here, cir-——” 

But the stranger had stepped back on re- 
ceiving the answer to his question, and was 
already lost in the crowd. 

A few minutes more elapsed: then the 
family carriage, attended by outriders, was 
seen spproaching, and the visitors pressed 
— to the drive to catch a better view of the 

ide. 

The carriage paused an instant at the lodge, 
and then turned into the avenue, moving but 
slowly, as if to gratify the desires of the 
tenantry, and the occupants of the vehicle 
were chown to excellent advantage. : 

They were but two in number, the bride and 
bridegroom. 

The bride occupied one seat in the open 
barouche, and her newly-made husband sat 
opposite to her.’ 

They were both of strikiug appearance. 

The bride was evidently tall and as straight 
as anarrow. She was apparently about three- 
and-twenty, and her complexion had the fresh- 
ness and delicacy of early youth. A faint 
bloom tinged her clear cheeks, and a wealth 
of colour glowed in her red lips, and in her 
dark eyes nestling under golden lashes. Her 
hair was of a rare hue—a pure pale gold— 
and was smoothed away from her wide fore- 
head, disappearing under the brim of her 
dainty bridal bonnet. She might bave beera 
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Saxon queen, for her haughty air of self- 
possession and entrenched pride would have 
well become one. 

The bridegroom, on the contrary, was 
brotzed in complexiop, and his eyes and hair 
were intensely dark. He, too, looked tajl—the 
Roslyns had always been of goodiy statnre— 
and he hada reserved, half-gloamyair, Iithie 
i look of a terug Saxon, he re 
sembled: rasher 2 Moor, He wag a promdi 
handrome, map, of thirty yours, with a hind 
beant, ia was-eaid, by his retainers, but he was 
‘known to be ia his temper, and paseign- 
ate in hig. 8. 

Hie londehip bowed to the miller and hig 
dame, the blackamith, thelandiordof the Roslyn 


$ 
é 
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Arma, &o,, &o,, andthe Conntasagracionely in- | 
head to one andall, like a queen | 


clined: her 
saluting ber welcoming vaasala, 


To this manner up the avenue 
to the seandpension of te doealling 


Here the carriage and the Banl 
sprang out, affect hie eed to assiat hia 


Sinhed woedene ating as hand in his. 
and bad helfrisen {som ber-caghions, when & 
ory escaped: her lipe—a ory of unmis. 
tekabie terror, » die she: hod 
Leaning againa marh)s steps, ahe. 
Qbserved the atranger who had ag recently: 
addressed the miller, 

The sight of this strangex dzeve-the flush: 
from her cheeks and lips, an@ bronghta sad; 
@en logis of horror into her eyes; 

“What ia. it, Adine?” inquined the Eapl,, 
anxiously, his gaze following: herown, 

‘' It’s nothing,” she gaeped, ‘“I—I am ill!" 

She olutched hor husband’a band, and her 
startled lock remained fized' apom the man 
whose presence co alarmed her. 

The latter regarded ber with a careless 
smile, and then stepped back, losing himeelf in 
the crowd of retainers, 

‘*Tbis must be something more than mere 
Taintness,’’ declared the young husband, puz- 
2zied by his bride's condnet, and nob. hawing 
deteated its cansa =“ Let. mp carry: you-——-"’ 

‘No, Enetaoy, no!” internupted the Conp- 
tess, straggling to negaig her-self, pospession. 

“Th was bnt a momentany, spagm. I have 
besp over-excited, I one better now!” 

With a strong effont, she brqught back the 
colour to her lips, and fonead a emile, apoept- 
ing hig, agaisfanga. 

Her step was unsteady as, leaning upen: hia 
arm, she travessed the portica, and entered 
the wide hal!, 

She was vaguely aongoigus of being: intro- 
duced to the xssambjed aervants ag their-mis- 
tress, of being greeted, with oheers, and of 
having the keys of the mansion presented to 
her in a pretty litle bagket, by the honsekeeper, 
bat she eqaroply realiged bey sanronndings 
until ehe had been fox, some minutes in the 
drawing-room, 

* You really look ill, Adine,” aeid.the Eaal, 
wakebing her .vanying bloem, and nosing the 
stmange barzified look in her eyes, “ Would 
you like to retire to your rooms?” 

The Countess signified aggens, 

Tae housekeeper was skaamaned to show the 
Conptess to hey apartments, aad under, ker 
guidarce. wag condupted te, sgite of reoma 
cpon the same floor with the dmawing, roam, 

“ These are your rogma, my-lady,’”’ said the 
woman, with pardonable pride. ‘This, wing 
was built for the late countess, my, lord's 
mother, and it. hes been newly furnished for 
your ladyship. I¢ is all my logd’s taste, and 
his rooms are jast beyond, His. dragaing- 
room adjoins your ladyahip’s,”’ 

“Te ig vany pretty,” said the Connéess, 
weanily, and in & manner that pat an.end to 
her attendants lequacity. “ £ will age. you 
again _ by-and-by, bas I would, like te rest 
now 

The kousekesper ipamediately withdrew, 
delighted with the newly-made. Conptess, and 
pitying her apparent fatigue, 


looked down upon the groups of visitors, with 
an eager, apprehensive gaze, 

For come momente-eke lopked in vain, bat 
at length she was rewarded by seeing a eoli- 
tary figune making ite way from the soenc— 
the figuye of the stranger, the sight.of whom: 
kad so terrified her. 

“Thank Heaven! he iagoing!"' gho said, 


had been lifted from her heart. “He wonld 
‘Bd:dere to molest me. How frightened L was, 
Tépast, believe he will ever crosses my path 


At thie conciuaion ~ A recovered: an 
aud seemed again. calm, haughty: 
e watched the retreating figare i 
dontat the lodge-gates, andi 
her attention to the apartments 
had been prepared for hep-negeption, 
They were three in nnpaber. 
ae tan locke Ge oe 
was oir, Waa 
priate for a bride, Tan guncrel- calnans eae 


wt 


= beantif 
with tangled vines: 
with golden the satia-wood fam 


that filled the ex qui hackoass were 
bound in white moneaso, and latpered) im, gilt 
upon theimbacks, 

Each article wanbmt & pant of the. = 
whole, not a detail, however sali, ng 
} been neglected, 
| “ The Hark has-very gcodtacie!’” mmamured’ 

the Countess, approvingly, 

-hedroom opened frem the boudoir, and 
wae & large, handsome chamber, Inzuagionely 
farnished. There was a soft, roseate flash over 
everything in this room, making it seem as if 
touched by the glowirg sunset. 

The dressing-rcom sdjoined ib, and the 
latter apartment was fitted ap with long 
mipcors, panelied in the walle, pier and swiag- 
ing glasses, marble.topped tables, 4&3. upon 
which were arranged dzcesing.cgses, soent 
bottles, jewel boxes, and all the sppartenances 
deemed ne te perfect: a moaern toilet. 

The door of her bath recom atood ajar, and 
looked like @ xetreat. fit fer-an Undine, with a 
marble bath. shaped like.a awan, a mosaic 
floor,. and « eplendid-lsop2nd’s.ekin rug. 

Pavaning mer investigations, the Countess 
opanged a dpor at one side of her dressing. 
room, and discovered that it commanicated 
with her hnaband's room. She immediately 
closed it, again, 

The bandsoms armoives, the doors of which 
were misrons, were already filied with her 
clothing, which: had been: cent. on with her 
meid, sad her ladychip rang for her to assis 
at hex toilet. 

The summons was instantly oheyed, and a 
ohapge of costume cammence?. It might have 
bgen noticed that, for a bride, the Conntess 
exhibited singular indifference aa to her 
dreas, bnt the French maid made up in zeal 
what hez mistress lacked in intereat, and her 
ladyship. was.soon besomingly attired, 

Toe bride had scarcely returmed to her 
boudoir when the Earl joined her there, and 
gave her his arm to escort her back to the 
dyawing-reom, inquiring if sho were recovered 
from her indisposition, 

She anayered.in the affirmative, and silence 
thea ensuad, 

As they entered the long and wide saleon, 
and the Earl beheld, the neflection of his bride 
in along mirror, he conld not svoid hestewing 
upen it a look of; admiration, 

Tae Countess. was looking exceedingly 
beantifal. 

Her soft, golden bain was gathered into a 
knot at the back af her clagsio head, and from 
thia knot eevers! curls escaped and lay ageinst 
her milk-white throat, or fell oarelesaly upon 
her neck. Her prond, calm face looked az 





The door had scarcely closed behind her 
when the bride flew to one of the windows, and 


though sculptured from marble, but themoath 
was like a curvedline of soariet, aud her eyes 


with q#igh of relief; as ifa feightfal barden | 


white and gold, whioh, er, had # remank- |; 
al. effeat,. The 
oneeping over it, studded | 


blossoms ;_ 
niture was.onsbioned with gold brerades, the | 
in cile bung agained white | 


a the lace wincow drapery: 
Wi OF ; ; 
with, slender obains of gala; i 





under their thick gold-hued lashes were of a 
darks grey, of peculiarly lovely hue, 

Her robe waga peach-coloured moiré, and 
flowed bahind her in a magnificent train, 
whieh added to the queenly effect of her tal] 
aad sjeuder figare, : 

No wonder that the bridegroom looked 
admiringly upon this uneqaalled picture. 

Bas it was strange and wonderfal that his 
admiration ee & loyer of 
the beantifal, an mae iee ot the adoring 


regarcing her earnes 
“ You ate at home new, Adine,” he said. 
“oy you will be here," 


OF ay I shal be, Eustace,” she an- 
omanal, mailase indidiaantiy-  [ bike Roslyn, 


excaliens 
Te ae aa 
The bride snffered bee careless to 


& 

In hianoom, I think; o, p aout 
will i 

soi tcaot, Alu: en tn nigh 


E 
i 
i 


Bet - he ie, ae ee poe. 
wha pendent apen me, » likes to 
reaide at the Manor, 

Tho Conntoss looked grave at the prospeot of 
Mr. Malvern’s stay at Roslyn, but her gravity 
gsve place to an expression of pleasure, and 
ehe s3id,— 

‘*T am not sorry he will stay, Enstace. Ié 
would be fearfaliy dall with ouly you and me 
hers {"* 

“I am glad you are pleased," responded the 
Earl, not at all hort at the frank declaration of 
his bride. “I should like, Adine, to have a 
completes understanding with you——”’ 

‘‘ Not now, Eustace,” abe eaid, nervously, 
fearing some allusion to:har recent agitation. 
‘Wait until evening, [want to beacqusinted 
with my fature home!” 

‘‘ Excuse me, Adine, If youare suffisiently 
well, I shall take pleasure in showing you 
through the house now.” 

Fhe Countess declared herself quite well, and 
accepted his offer. 

“ My favourite retreat ia in my study, open- 
ing from the libraty,’’ he said courteously, 
giving her hia-arm. “ I never allow visitors 
there, but you will be, of course, an exception. 
a always be happy to weloome you 

re," 

While speaking, he condacted her across. the 
corrider to the library, a niagnificent vaulted 
room, with embayed windows and walls 
covered with books, surmouated by busts 
and pictares. It had a ‘dim-cathedral"” 
aep2ct, and was ® fit templeia which to com- 
mane with the greatest minds of all ages. 

Opening the-door atthe end of this room, 
the Earl ushered hia bride into his stndy—a 
punny little setreat, fissed up with every 
laxury that could be desired by a refined and 
educated gentleman. ‘The statuettes and 
paintings would not, have bean out.of place in 
& lady’s boudoir, and the books, maps, atlases, 
and charis that filled the caces and littered 
the tablea were. indicative of strongly mascu 
line tastes. 

“‘ Your‘ favouvite: retveat' is well chosen, 
Enstace,” said the youag bride, going to the 
oriel window and gazing eut into the . 
‘*T daresay I shall frequently vieit-you here.” 

Her husband bowed, and proceeded to show 
her his cabinet of curiosities, bis favourite 
engravings and books, and then conducted her 
to the other rooms upon the floor, and-after- 
wards up several fligate of siaira to she top of 
the house. 
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Here a small chamber of glass had been 
ercoted, for the purposes of an observatory, 
and they-entered it, seating themeelves upon & 
low couch, and surveyed the estate of Resiyn. 

Ts all lay epread out before them, gardens 
and park, wood and’ plantation, farms and 
cottages, and the villege of Rosy!n, the larger 
part of which was owned by the Earl. 

Tie charms of water were not wanting to 
the scene, for a beantifel artificial lake lay 
like a great poarlin the bosom of the park, 
and a light and tiny barge, covered with a gay 
@rning, was drawn up upon its shore. 

‘*‘ How besntifal!’’ eaid the Countess, look- 
ing upon this charming scene, bathed in the 
glory of the dying sunset, 

“| think is beautiful,’ responded the Parl, 
locking with a kindling eye upon: his ancestral 
acres, ‘‘ Nine Earls of Roslyn have lived-here, 
Adine, and Lam the tenth. They all have 
been brave, honourable, and happy. I 
wonder if my life will be as tranquil as 
theirs.” 

Bis veise died to a sad undertone, showing 
plainly that, with ell his- wealth and grandear, 
with even. his lovely new-made bride, he wae 
not’ happy. 

The Lady Adine sighed, but made no ree- 
ponee, 

For some moments the bridal pair gaze in 
silenca upen the seene, and then they quitted 
the observatory, and made their way down- 
atairs, 

There remained the conservatory to exhibit, 
and hie lerdship conducted his bride there, 
and seemed pleaged with her delight a} the 
floral world to which he introdaced her. 

Tt was arranged to represent a tropical econe, 
and there were stately palms growing ad 
handsomely as in their native land; there was 
Spanish moss hanging from thick- branched 
alender tropical trees; there werethe parasites 
of Brazil festooning themecives wantonly from 
tree to tree, and: Greoping in the sir, flowers 
that looked litediving coals, and baside these 
there were the usual hothouse favourites in 
magnificent abundance. 

In this wilderness of beanty and’ fragranes 
the yeang couple lingered until dinner was 
announced, 


CHAPTER. II. 


Tus dinner was over, and the bridal pair 
bad returned to the drawing-room. Both 
icoked somewhat grave, and the Countess had 
@ shrinking fear of a /ée-d-/é¢e with her young 
bashand, To avers thisas long as possible 
sho sented herself at the grand piano, and. ran 
ovsr the keys, evoking strange sweet thrilia 
and waves of ny, which seemed to 
soothe the slightly perturbed spirits of the 
Eszl. She wae-a fire musician, and in listen- 
ing to the music she produced, and, in wateh- 
ing the gracefal motions of her slender hands, 
and her atrangely lovely countenanes, her-bride- 
groom conld not but congratalate bimself that 
he had seoured the prize for which so many 
hich-born lovers had sued in vain. 

He was thinking thus when his relative, 
Vavle Malvern, entered'the room. 

At the sight of him, the bride quitted the 
piano, satisfied that the dreaded interview was 
for the present averted, and-ehe exerted her. 
self to introduce a pleasant topic of conver- 
Sation. 

In thie she was seconded by Malvern. 

Vayle Malvern was younger than the Earl, 
andcid-not atall resomble the Reelyns. His 
complexion was florid, his hair acd whiskers 
of a sandy hue, and his eyes were of a pale 
bice, He was not unprepoasessing in appear- 
ance, bat he was vaoillating in temper, 
revengefal in disposition, and capable of 
devoting himeelf body and eoul- to a fixed and 
cherished . 

Eo was the pogsessorofa small income, which 
waa made-to.do-the duty of a large-ons, as he 
had elways a home with the Earl, who regarded 
him with considerable affection. 

For years he had accustomed: himself to look 
forward to the time when he should be lord of 





Roslyn, and the Hari’s marrisge had therefore 
been a shock to him—a shock from which he 
had not entirely recovered. Hia hopes of 
succeeding his relative, who was but a young 
man, were founded upon a disappointment in 
& love affair that had occurred to his lordship 
three or four years previous to the opening 
Gate of our story. This disappointment had 
made hia lordship cynioal, and at one time he 
expressed a resolve never to marry—a resolve 
upon which Vayle Malvern had founded' many 
magnificent dreams. 

There was another reason why Malvern was 
not pleased with Lord Roa}yn’s marriage. 

He had been one of the moths that bad 
flattered about the lovely Lady Adine Sayton. 

He had loved her as he had never before 
loved a human being, and ke hadtold hero, 
asking her to become his wife. It wae true 
that he was not wealthy, but she had a mag- 
nificent fortune, quite ample for both, and ke 
was well-born, and was the heir tothe earldom 
of Roslyn, Bat his enit had met with-prompt 
rejection from the belie, and he had been 
ag to smother the paesion that: filled his 

eart. 

To loss her was bilterenozgh, but to-see her 
married to the Ear!, whom he had hoped to 
succeed, to lose her and his prospects of 
succession at one and the eame time, was a 
blow from which-he could scarcely recover, 

Hie self:interes+ was stronger than- bis love, 
and when he stepped up to the altar to offex his 
congratulations to the bride and bridegroom 
his-passion had changed into a blind, unreacon- 
ing hatred of tke being who had refaeed his 
hand, and had come between him and ths 
honours of which he had so longed dreamed. 

Yet so well did he play his paré that the 
Eari did not- even know that he had once been 
numbered among the Lady Aldine’s suitors. 
The maiden had teo much delicacy to expose 
the fact even to her-betrothed, and: Malvern 
had relied upon her reticence. 

The Conntese felt no embarrassment in his 
presence, even upon her: bridelevening. She 
had dismissed from her mind his pretensions 
to her hand, and now looked upon him only as 
her husband’s relative. 

The conversation was not permitted to flag 


during the evening, tsa and supper bappening | 


at-intervals- when a diversion was needed; but 
after the latter repast Malvern exoused' him- 
self, and the young couple were left to them- 
selves, 

The opportanity for the understanding had 
at Jagat arrived. 

The bride seated horself a littlein the shade, 
and played with her-fan, while the bridegroom 
walked to and fro, straggling with-an agitation 
he conld not conceal. 

‘ Adine,”’ he said, after a brief silence 
which he spent in self-communion, ‘I fear 
that I have wropged you. If Phave done so 
it was entirely unintentional. Let us under- 
stand each other. I do not wigh you to begin 
your wedded: life under dreams. and iilasions 
that must inevitably fade, and leave you 
miserable. I is best to speak frankly at the 
outset, ia it not?” 

‘t Certainly,’ and the bride looked half 
sur prised, 

‘Well, then, to approach the point at once, 
we did not marry for love!" 

‘No; we éid not marry forlove!” 

The Earl looked relieved, glanced at the 
cold, calm face.of the Countess, and resumed : 

** When I asked you to beaome my wife, 
Adine, I never spoke one word of love, I 
simply made a straightforward proposition, 
and you replied-as simply. I never made any 
inquiry into the state of your affections, It 
was enough for me that you had-promised to 
become my wife, Bat it bas-occarred:to me 
since that I have wrenged you in not loving 
you, as you have perbaps expeated," 

**T am not blind, Eustace,” responded the 
bride. “I did not expect your love.” 

** Bat do yon love me, Adine?” 

It was a strange question for a bridegroom 
but a few hours wedded to the lady of bis 
choice. 
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“No, I do not love you, Eustace,” she an- 
swered, indifferently. 

The Earl looked pleased and yet dissatisfied. 
It wae not altogether gratifying te learn that 
he had no place in the heart of this radiant, 
queenly woman, even if he did not love herin 
return. 

.“ Is is well,” he said, gravely. ‘‘ Since you 
do notlove me I shail nos be forced to affect 
sentiments I do not feel. I heve heard a 
rumour since our engagement to each other, 
Adine, that you were attached to Harold 
Bevan, but Iknew it could notbe true, else 
you would not have accepted me.” 

A scarlet tide surged inte the cheeke of the 
— and she concealed her facs with her 

an. 

Bat half conscious of her emoticy, the Earl 
continued, — 

“I do not wish to pry into the seovets of 
your heart, Adine, for I cannot lay my own 
sonl bare to inspection. Donbtlese, you have 
your secrets, bus they are safe with me. I 
know that Lacy Rosalyn will do honour to-her 
name,” 

The bride inclined her head. 

‘‘ We are margicd, Adine, and Roslyn has a 
mistress, and I a home, Thetisall Irequired. 
I hope to suit your requirements, for I do nos 
believe you will be-exasting. I donot joveyou, 
and youdo not, love me. I deaire, therefore, 
to be absolved from all pretence of love.mak- 
ing. Young husbands usually hang sbont their 
Wives, transported with delight at a word or a 
smile, and I have spoken thus plaizly that you 
mxy comprebond my different manner.” 

“You have said juss wheat I would bave 
said,” returned the young Countees, very 
quietly. “ It-is true that I did not marry you 
for love, Eustace, but I knew that I did not 
| Wrong you by, coming to you with an indif- 
| ferent hoart. I was-well aware thas you did not 
| love me. bDmay say withont vanity. sinco you 
| already: know it, that-at the time I acappted 
; you EB had seitors who loved mo devotedly. 
BotT would not return indifferenca for love, 
and so refused them and accepted you, As 
yeu offer little you will expeot Jittie.” 

‘ Trae,” assented the Ear], wonceringly. 

‘Our motives im coming together were not 
quite: dissimilar, Hustace. You married me 
' in order to give your establishment a suitable 
| mistgess, and becauce you did not want your 
| tithe: and estates: to go-ont of the-regular line. 

I rmaseried you because I desired. a home of my 
own, because: you: were the most eligible of my 
euitors, because my guardian urged your 
claims; but it is not necessary to enumerate 
a}l my reasons,” and her brow psled, as if she 
remem one. that sho couki not. meution. 
“T amglad that I shall not be annoyed by 
any protestations of affc ction on your part, by 
any loving attentions or desire for constant 
companionship!” 

“You will agree to a compact, then, Adine ? 
It.is that. you shall go your way, and I sball 
go mine. Th: same roof shall shelter us. 
Society shall nos know that our lives are 
divided. Bat we shall expeots notaing of each 

.o¢her—shail be, in fact, simply acquaintances, 
Friendabip would be.too exacting |" 

“I agree to this compact, Eustaca!” de- 
clared his bride, in a tone expressiveof intense 
Satisfaction, 

‘It. is settled then. I shall not interfere 
| with your pursuits, nor do. I want my own 
interfered with. I am not a gay pleasure- 
seaker, but love my books and my horses, and 
the sctive management of my estates, Bus 
you can fillthe Manor-house with company 
if yeu ohepse.”’ 

Tha.young Countess.expressed: her thanks. 

“You bave your own horses. and carriages,” 
paid the Eazl, “ your own groomsand attend- 
ants. You can come and go as you please, I 
shall claim the same privilege. We.will each 
parsne our own ixclingsions, each make our 
ows happizess,”’ 

This coldiy countaous.tone, so remarkable in 
& young bridegroom, did not impress the bride 
unfavourably. If she had a warm hearé, or a 








desire to be loved by her husband, her tranquil 
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eyee and impassive face did not betray her. 
In trath, she was too tranquil and impassive 
to have any such desire. 

It was probable that her heart cherished its 
own secrets—as the Earl had suggested—seorets 
in which he had no part or share. 

“Tam delighted with this arrangement, 
Eastace,” she said, and her tone was thoroughly 
sincere. ‘I presume I shall be very ocon- 
tented here. My guardian was 80 eccentric 
that I did not quite enjoy a residence with 
him.” 

Satisfied with the compact into which they 
had entered, the young couple became more at 
their ease. The young Countess talked of her 
guardian and former home, and of friends, 
exerting her delicate tact to keep the thoughts 
of the Earl from her singular agitation before 
entering the house, and inthis she was suc- 
cessful, b 
_ Lord Roslyn had dismissed all thoughts of 
it, not caring to puzzle himeelf over a subject 
to which he was indifferent. 

The evening wore away, and the Earl at 
length escorted his bride to the door of her 
boudoir, returning to the drawing-room to re- 
flect upon the events of the day. 

He had hardly become so engaged when 
Vayle Malvern re-entered his presence, with a 
morning paper in his hand. 

“ Dreaming of your bride, Eastace?’’ he 
said, lightly, as the Earl lifted his head from 
hishand. “ You may well be proud of her. No 
bride ever looked more superb than the Lady 
— Superb is the only word that describes 

er!’ 

“You are enthusiastic, Vayle!'’ said the 

Earl, coldly. 
_ “Imay well be! ” declared Malvern, affect- 
ing not to comprehend the indifference of the 
young husband. ‘ Bat I suppose, since you 
have won the glorious prize, you have settled 
down into the carelessness of security. Tie 
Lady Adine is well worthy of your love, my 
lord. The report that she was attached to 
Harold Bevan has received complete refutation 
by her marriage with you,” 

Lord Roslyn was silent, not wishing to ex- 
pose, even to his relative, the state of affairs 
between himself and his bride. 

Bat his secret was not hidden from the 
keen, furtive gaze of Vayle Malvern. Those 
pale blue eyes had not been idle during the 
dinner and the evening, nor had they failed to 
read aright the cold courtesy and the quiet in- 
difference to each other of the bridal pair. 

His present course was but part of a plan he 
had originated after his withdrawal an hour 
before. 

‘*I know that Bevan was attached to her,” 
resumed Malvern, ‘‘ but he never spoke of her 
toanyone. I wonder why they didn't marry? 
But if the Lady Adine really loved Harold 
Bevan that love completely died out.” 

‘I prefer that you should not engage in 
such speculations with regard to Lady Rcs- 
lyn,” said the Earl, in a tone of annoyance. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” returned 
Malvern, with well-acted contrition. ‘I did 
not mean to make free with her ladyship’s 
name, but I was thinking of love. They say 
that it never perishes, but lives on through 
every change !"’ 

“Whoever the Lady Adine Sayton may 
have liked, Lady Roslyn has too high ideas of 
honour and duty to permit her affections to 
stray beyond her own home,” remarked the 
Earl, proudly. ‘ Permit me to say that I do 
not admire your taste in allnding to this sub. 
ject, Mr. Malvern.” 

Vayle hastened to apologise and speak depre. 
catingly of himself, declaring that he had not 
dreamed of touching a tender point, and that 
he knew her ladyship to be devoted to her 
husband. 

The bridegroom smiled ironically. 

‘In trath, my lord,” said Malvern, ‘‘I was 
not thinking of Lady Roslyn so much as of 
yourself. Just before I came in here I caught 
sight of a notice in the Times, and it brought 
to my mind your old fancy for the lady who 
became Mrs, Adrian !" 





‘¢T was not the Earl then,” said Lord Ros- 
lyn, bitterly. ‘‘Bat it seems to me, Vayle, 
that you are unfortunate in your choice of 
subjects on my bridal night !"’ 

‘*IT am sorry, my lord.” 

‘* Bat since you have spoken of Mrs. Adrian, 
you may as well tell me of the notice that 
brought her to your mind. She is living in 
Vienna, I have heard, and her husband in 
India.” 

“ Then you have not seen this paragraph in 
the 7imes? But of course not. No one would 
care to read the news on his wedding-day. 
There is the notice among the deaths,”’ 

Malvern placed the paper on the table under 
the hand of his lordship, who said falteringly : 

‘* Among the deaths! Is Henrietta Adrian 
dead? Can it be possible?” 

Striving to conceal his agitation from the 
eyes reading his face, the Earl held up the 
paper and glanced down the column to which 
his attention had been directed. 

At length he came to the name of Adrian. 
The letters seemed to dance before his eyes, 
and the paper rustled like a leaf in his hands. 

Gradually the letters assumed their rightful 
proportions and position, and he read the brief 
paragraph. 

It was to the effect that the Honourable 
James Adrian had perished of fever in India, 
after a brief illness, leaving a widow and a 
large circle of friends to mourn his untimely 
departure. 

‘*He died three months ago,” said Malvern, 
‘as you will see by thedate. The news must 
have been a shock to his wife, whois much ad- 
mired in Vienna. I wonder if she will come 
home and settle on her place near Roslyn?” 

‘‘Three months ago!” said the Earl, not 
having heard the latter portion of his relative’s 


remark. 

He spoke the words as if in a dream ; arose, 
folded the paper, and without a word to 
Malvern withdrew from the room, going up to 
his own apartments that he might indulge in 
his thoughts and regrets unobserved. 

Vayle Malvern looked after him with a 
smile of gratification, knowing that an arrow 
had been lodged in the Earl’s heart that 
would rankle there. 

He would have been still farther gratified 
could he have seen the Earl enter his dress- 
ing-room, fling himself upon a couch, and 
murmur, with strange bitterness,— 

“Three months dead! If I had only 
waited! If I had only waited !" 

While these scenes had been transpiring, 
one of still greater interest was being enacted 
in the bride’s apartments. 

The young Countess had entered her 
boudoir and stood by her window, looking out 
into the starlit sammer night. There was no 
bitterness expressed in her countenance, bat 
her deep grey eyes had a mournfully sad 
expression, and her lovely mouth indicated 
great mental pain. 

‘* My bridal night!” she murmared, looking 
up at the radiant night-sky. ‘‘ How different 
it is from what I once fondly imagined it 
would be! What a strange compact that was 
for a bride and bridegroom to enter upon! 
Yet I am glad he proposed it. Words of love 
from him would be intolerable, since I did 
not marry for love. I thought I had buried 
all my illusions years ago, when my life was 
so nearly wrecked, but I was mistaken. There 
have remained some that require barial now. 
My hopes, my vain dreams, must now be put 
from my sight. Adine Sayton, with her 
proud, wayward heart, and strange yieldings, 
is no more. Lady Roslyn must be as cold 
and calm as the marble statue down yonder 
wreathed with flowers!” 

She pressed her hands together, and tears 
gathered in her grey eyes. She brushed them 
away quickly, saying, — 

‘‘They must be the last tears I shall ever 
shed. They were given to my vanished girl- 
hood, my dead dreams, my perished hopes. 
Henceforth, no one shall be colder or 
haughtier than I!” 

Her proud face gathered strength, her 


scarlet lips compressed themselves together, 
and a new light shone in her eyes. 

For a few moments she stood thus, com- 
muning with her heart; then she threw off 
her gloom, snd stepped ont upon the balcony, 
looking up again at the stars, ; 

“My bridal night!” she said again, and 
her lip curled scornfally, ‘A lovely night 
and a strange bridal |” 

There was something torturing in the calm, 
cold light of the stars, and the mysterious 
whispering of the bending trees; and, with 
a quick, passionate movement, the youn 
Countess re-entered her bondoir, and sone 
into her bedroom. 

It was brilliantly lighted, and she noticed 
that fresh rose-buds were soattered over the 
white satin quilt, and dewy rose-petals lay 
carelessly upon the wide lace-frilled pillows, 
and that upon the centre of the luxurious 
couch was a beautifal wreath of fragrant 
roses and half-opened buds. 

It wasa pretty tribute to the bride from 
some member of her new household, but no 
amile lighted up her face as she looked upon 
it. She turned from it with a gesture of 
abhorrence, and passed into the dressing- 
room, 

Her French maid was busy here. 

‘* Undress me, Lucette!’’ she said, briefly. 

The maid quickly removed the dainty robe 
and glittering jewels, and attired her mistress 
in a white dressing-robe that swept the floor 
in soft fleecy folds. She brushed out the coil 
of hair with its escaped curls, so that it fell in 
@ rippling, glittering mass over the rounded 
shoulders of the young bride, looking like a 
shower of pale gold. She encased the small 
feet in their pretty white slippers, and then 
exclaimed,— 

“Is is parfaite, milady. Milord will be over- 
whelmed with delight at the beauty of his 
bride. Look, milady. Is it not charmante?”’ , 

‘** You have done very well, Lucette! ” 

“ Milady would not look ugly in anything!” 
declared the admiring Frenchwoman. 

The young Countess acknowledged this 
earnest and sincere praise by a smile, and 
then dismissed her attendant for the night. 

Thus lefé to herself, she took up her prayer- 
book, which, bound in white velvet and gold, 
had been a bridal gift, and read through a 
prayer. Bat her heart was not in it. 

Her thoughts wandered to her bridegroom, 
to Vayle Malvern, to Harold Bevan, to her 
old home, and finally settled upon the face 
she had seen by the steps, as she was about to 
alight from the carriage, the face that had 
been the first to greet her at the threshold of 
her husband's house. 

She seemed to see it now, with that mock- 
ing smile on its lips. 

“It is bat fancy!’ she whispered, letting 
her prayer-book fall upon the carved prie-dieu 
at her side. ‘I am foolish to allow myself to 
be so troubled. 1am safe!” 

She repeated those last three words again 
and again, as if to encourage herself, but her 
whisper was low and uneven, aa if the terror 
she had felt when beholding the stranger were 
struggling to re enter her heart. 

She fought against it a 

“T cannot endure this,” she thought, cros- 
sing the room once or twice. ‘I will go ont 
again upon the balcony.” 

She stepped into the bed-chamber, but the 
odour of the roses sickened her, and she 
paused to fling them from the half-open 
window, with the muttered remark that they 
were a mockery upon such a bridal as hers. 

She then passed into the dressing room. 

She had hardly done so before she stepped 
back with a suppressed shriek, and a look of 
uncontrollable horror, : 

For there in her easy-chair, in a lounging 
attitude, half-reclined the stranger who had 
so terrified her on her arrival ! 

The open window showed how he had 


ntered, 
Bat the young Countess had no thought of 
the manner in which he had effected an 





entrance. She saw only the mocking smile 
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— 
on his lips, the exultant light in his eyes, and 
she faltered, involantarily,— 

«The Count Lechelle!"” 

‘‘ The same, at your service!” he answered, 
in an easy tone. ‘‘ Permit mea brief inter- 
view with you!" 

He arose, sauntered across the room, as- 
sisted the trembling, sffrighted bride to a 
seat, and locked the door leading into the bed- 
chamber. — 

They were alone, 


CHAPTER III. 


Leave wringing of your hands : peace ; sit you 
down, 

And let me wring your heart: for so I shall, 

If it be made of penetrable stuff.— Hamlet. 


Tue man who had so strangely introduced 
himself into the bridal chamber of the young 
Countess of Roslyn, and whom she was now 
regarding with mingled horror and affcight, 
was somewhat remarkable in appearance, 

He was not tall for a man, being scarely 
taller than the bride herself, and he was rather 
slight in figure; but his frame had a springi- 
ness that pertains to the best.tempered steel ; 
and there was a quiet consciousness of physical 
strength and power in his quick, alert move- 
ments, the keen glances of his eye, and the 
careless smile on his mouth. 

He was rather handsome, but had a girlish 
look, scarcely redeemed by the soft, thin, 
blonde moustache that half shaded his upper 
lip. His blue eyes, however, were not at all 
feminine; but his white hands, profusely 
decorated with gems of the first water, might 
have belonged to a lady. 

A moment's glance at him discovered him 
to be a dandy. His garments, of the most 
fashionable description and of the finest 
materials, looked as if he had been made for 
them,’ instead of the contrary ; his linen was 
delicate enough for a princess, and diamond 
studs glittered in his shirt front, jewels 
sparkled from the delicate mauve tie that 
encircled his throat, and flashed from his 
wristbands. 

A faint perfume emanated from his smooth, 
well-kept hair, and from the embroidered hand- 
kerchief that peeped from his pocket. 

Altogether, he looked like one of those dainty 
darlings of society whose chief pattern is Beau 
Brummel, 

Bat the woman cowering before him knew 
him to be something more than the perfumed 
exquisite, 

She knew well that his jewelled hands had a 
grip in them like a vice ; that he could handle 
aay many & larger man; that, in fact, under 
his delicate and girlish exterior he possessed 

the strength of a Hercules. She knew him to 
be unequalled, or unsurpassed, in the use of 
the pistol, the sword, or the dagger, and that, 
to perfect him in ‘'the manly art of self- 
defence,” not a single accomplishment had 
been omitted. 

She knew him to be like the deadly tiger, 
agile, alert, and armed at every point. 

_ She knew that his smile was like the bloom- 
ing of flowers upon the edge of a fearfal pre- 
Cipice, 

She knew that, despite his outward appear- 
ance, he was at heart ae fierce and revengefal 
asa hideous beast of prey, and that many of 
the most terrible and evil passions that dis- 
grace humanity held wild riot within his soul. 

And all this was hidden under a fair and 

elegant seeming. 
_ No wonder that the bride, encountering him 
in her private rooms, should regard him with 
fear and loathing; no wonder that she had 
nearly fainted at bebolding him at the 
moment she had been about to enter for the 
first time her husband's house. 

‘The Count Lechelle!" she had called him 
Upon discovering him io her boudoir, and 
under that name many years before he had 
had a brief experience of fashionable society. 


self to an easy-going young English lord at 
Paris, declaring himself one of the ancien 
no*lesse, and this young nobleman, being fas- 
cinated by his manners and charmed by his 
address, had induced him to accompany him 
to England, where he had introduced him to 
his own family, and to good society in general. 

For a time Count Lechelle had been vastly 
popular. 

His peculiar ties had been copied by ambi- 
tious youths; his favourite perfumes were in 
request; his horses were the objects of con- 
siderable envy and heartburning; and, to 
crown all, the fascinating Frenchman found 
favour in the eyes of lovely belles and their 
mammas, who would gladly have tempted him 
{into matrimony. 

The old adage, however, of ‘‘ going up like a 
rocket and coming down like a stick” was 
fully exemplified in this case. 

First came whispers that the charming 
Count was no Frenchman, but an Englishman 
born and bred—no nobleman, but an adven- 
turer who had cleverly imposed upon an un- 
suspicious snd oredulous young nobleman. 
But as his diamonds were unmistakably real, 
and his horses pure-blooded, two parties were 
immediately formed, one of whom turned the 
, cold shoulder upon the late favourite, and the 
j other of whom grew more in love with him 

than ever. 

In the midst of the contention the Count 
had disappeared—vanished as completely as 
yo the earth had opened and swallowed 

im up. 

Various speculations were indalged in with 
regard to his disappearance, but not a single 
conjecture even approached the truth. 

The period between his popularity in the 
social world and the present moment had been 
& blank to every one but himself. 

And now he had as strangely reappeared. 

‘* [—I thought you were dead!” faltered the 
young Countess, in a hollow tone, as soon as 
she could snfficiently command her voice. 

“Did you, indeed?” returned her strange 
visitor, mookingly. 

His tone seemed to inspire her with 
courage. 

Her dark. grey eyes glowed, a sudden colour 
sprang to her lips and cheeks, and she no 
longer cowered before him. 

‘* Yea,” she said, ‘I thought you were dead, 
or that you would never darken my path again. 
But I do not fear you. I am not unpro- 
tected.” 

*‘ You have a loving bridegroom to appeal 
to,”” he remarked, easly. 

‘* What do you mean?" 

‘‘Oh, nothing—only that I happened to be 
under the drawing-room window on the 
balcony this evening. My position was such 
that I unavoidably overheard the very affec- 
tionate conversation that passed ‘between the 
Earl and yourself.” 

Lady Roslyn drew herself up haughtily, and 
pointed to the window. 

“Gol” she said, quietly. ‘‘Do you not 
know that I have but to pull that bell to have 
you arrested asa —* ? Do you not know 
that I have but to cal], and my husband will 
come to me?” 

“I do know it,” returned the inirader, 
flinging himself into the easy-chair from 
which le had arisen at her entrance, and toss- 
ing the key of the bed-chamber upon the table. 
‘‘ You are free to pase out if you like, my dear 
Countess. Or shall I ring for you?” and he 
made a pretence of arising. ‘Allow me to 
summon your household!” 

‘*Qh, no, no!” broke from the bride's pale 
lips, her calmness and haughtiness alike gone. 
“Why, I thought you braved me!” he said, 
in affected surprise.) 

The young Countess shuddered. 

If she had been radiantly lovely before she 
was not less so now, with her splendid wealth 
of glittering hair falling down her back, with 
@ look of horror brooding in her eyes, and with 
an expression of fear mingled with abhorrence 
upon her face, 





He had in some informal way introduced him- 


“By Jove! You are a splendid creature, 


Adine!” declared the Count, admiringly. 
“You are a most magnificent woman. You 
ought to have been a queen at the least. The 
Earl must be a perfect boor to look unmoved 
upon so much beaaty!” 

The Countess shrank back, as if a rade 
o— had touched a painfal wound, and she 
said, — 

“TI am entirely saticfied with the relations 
po - t between my husband and my- 
fe —_ 

“I don't doubt it. You didn’t marry him 
for love, as you said. I know all about you, 
Adine, I should have liked to have seen you 
atthe altar, but the truth was I was other- 
wise engaged. And I thought it would do jact 
as well if I were at hand to welcome you to 
your fature home. 

“‘If I were only a friend of the Earl's now, 
I could open his eyes a little. I should tell 
him that the Lady Adine Sayton accepted 
him in order to pique Harold Bevan into a 
proposal, but that she failed in her object. I 
should tell him that she loves Bevan more than 
any Other being, and that on her bridal night 
she wept because she was not Bevan’s wife. 

‘‘T heard youa little while ago, Lady Adine, 
when you were telling your griefs to the moon, 
and I must say your face was not very appro- 
priate toa bride. But this is all nonsense, 
and a mere digression. I could tell Lord 
Roslyn things that would cause the hair to 
stand up from his head; I could tell him 
things that would make him loathe and curse 
you——” 

** You—you allade to the secret,” whispered 
the young bride. 

“7 dol” 

Lady Roslyn shivered painfally, and her 
face grew ghastly in its pallor. 

‘' T may as well die at once!” she exclaimed, 
cespairingly. 

“Die! By no means! I couldn't spare 
you,” said the dandy, admiring the sparkle 
and glow of his rings in the lamplight, and 
apparently unmindful of the terrible anguish 
of the lovely woman opposite him. 

‘Why have you come here, Alaric? To 
betray me to him?” 

‘* Not unless you compel me to doso. Iam 
well aware that he would Pay me any amount 
to hush the words I could ep-ak, and that he 
would then turn you from his house. But as 
such a catastrophe would do me no good, I do 
not care to produce it—unless I am compelled. 
I think I can get as much money in an easier 
way. Inshort, my dear Lady Adine, I am 
ready to be silenced !’’ ¥ f 

The young Countess regarded him with a 
bewildered look. 

‘IT don’t know how to silence you!" she 
said, simply. ‘‘ You are insensible to appeals. 
Your heart is as hard as a millstone!” 

‘Tam not insensible to the proper kind of 
appeal,” returned Count Lachelle, waving his 
hand so that his cluster of diamonds might 
send forth a perfect shower of prismatic hues. 
‘* Like all great men, my dear Countess, I 
have my weak points." ; 

“I Know that well enough!” she said, 
bitterly. 

Not at all disconcerted by her response, the 
soi disant Count sontinued,— pei 

‘IT suppose no man, however great, is quite 
invulnerable. I will own frankly that I am 
not. The vulnerable point of Achilles was in 
his heel—mine is in my pocket. Any per- 
suasions which you may apply to my purse 
will receive consideration. Golden persuaders 
have, 1 am free to confess, @ great sharm for 
me!” 

‘‘I understand you. How much money do 
you want? How much money will relieve me 
of your presence for ever?” . 
The dandy appeared to make a computation 
upon the tips of bis white fingers, but he 
speedily relinquished his task, and replied,— 
“Such an arrangement would be extremely 
distasteful to me, Lady Adine. I have no 
present intention of quitting England, and, of 
course, I could not undertake to say that we 





should never meet again.” 
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“ What arrangements, then, do you wish tiie 
to make?” 

Count Levthelle appéated to enjoy ‘the 
mental agony of the lovely woman whom fone 
strange fate had placed in her power, atid He 
was silént that she might furtier hunitle’her- 
self to plead to him. 

“ Speak quickly, Alario,” sbe said, wilily 
and despairitigly, fancying thet site heard a 
footstepin her Gretsing-room. ‘Oh, heavetis! 
if you should be discovered here !"’ 

She listened intently, but did not hear ‘the 
sound-avain. 

“T shonli be rnined, if you were detected 
here!” she extlaimed. “Ob, Alwtic, for 
Heaven's sake, speak quickly!" 

Even the heartless dandy oppressing her, 
was startled cut of his pretended hatleseness by 
her anguish, and answered,— 

“Don’t be ‘ala¥tned, Affine. No one will 
seek you here, You will be preenaied to beat | 
your devotions.” | 

‘+ Tell te what you want 2?” 

As the bride appeared to recover Her 
coufage He betatie himself sgain. He 
glanced at fhe tiny alabaster efotk upon the 
white miarbfe shelf, atid, abenriny hiniceif! 
that he had pfenty of time, sald leidorely,— | 

“My deur Latty Adine, a few words will | 
tell you all Ibave to say. Ihave no desire 
to trouble yon by démandirg now a Tntger com | 
than fon oan cottimand. Ioctnld not be per- 
euaded to take a certiin tum, and sce you 'to 
more for ever, for I shéuld asstredly break ' 
euch an agreement. Now, I haves pleseanter’ 
little plan to propose!” 

“Speak on!" eaid the bride, nervotialy. 

‘You are a very queen, Adiue—a lovely, 
glorious queen! Now, I will bs your stibject, 
your pensioner. Ail qaeens bave'perividnets, | 
youknow. I shall come'to'you when Tm in| 
want of funde—it may not be often, althouph | 
I am very extravagant, I kiow—atid yon ehall 
always fill'itty purse!’ 

“ This is downright ‘robbery |" 

“ That isa hateh netme for it—but perhaps 
you're right!" revponded the dané@y, care. 
lessly, ‘But yotr neei not atedtie to my 
terms, Adine, Tarn me away~dthotiboce me 
—do jast a3 you pleare!” 

Bat alas! the yourg Cotititets of Roslyn 
dared ndt do that. 

The tecret of which she had alfnied Tattered 
her hands like clamps of itdn, and weighed 
upon her like heavy chains. 

She d#tei not offend this careléss, éntiling, 
remorseless tank ! 

“You know lam bound Hand and foot!” 
she enid, wifdty. “Oh, Alario, is therens pity 





| fortune in bridal presents. Some trifie—t 


jevade him. Worthen KiioW to many little 


an indtalment' of my Hbéeral pension would not 
be ‘tefudedt'” 

“T—TI have not a htndréed pounds with me,” 
said the bride. 

“Phe Hart perhape——"’ 

Lady Rosiyn’s eyes flushed indignantly. 

‘'¥ou kridw ‘wéll,"’ she said, “what I dare 
not #pply to him at this hour of the nicht for 
money. You know that it would bring about 
she ‘véry ca he I nivst device to’ wvoid |" 

"Pardon my thougiilessness. But I was 
aurprised at your acknowledgment that you 
had net the stih ‘required. I would adviee you 
to keep yourself better euxpplied in futdre, in 
vidw'of ily’ probabla visits, You ate so rich, 
Ade, that alf I shall reqdive will be buts 
mere bagatelle to your handsome ‘imesinme, A 
cheque might make up the defidiendy—yet, 
stay,” he atidéd, we a endden thouptt gecmed 
to occur to him. ‘ You have apy quantity of 
jewels—thHe heirlooriis of the Sayters avd the 
fathily diamonds of the Rosiyiis, besides a 


have a wénkneds for goma,’’ and he glanted 
complacently at his hands, ‘ will make the 
de fistenty in mosey !'’ 

‘Bat I dre not go fo ‘my dreveing room. 
My Raevahd may be there.” 

*You'can distiies him then, brave him, or 


arts, and are so ingenious——”’ 

The yotithfal Countess put forth her hand, 
meking a gestore cotfimanding silence, and 
then erode, struggling to compoxe her featnres. 

The Count watched the high-spirited woman 
as if she 'were a curieus stady. 

Bhe did not long allow him the'opportnnity, 
for, suddenly flinging back her shimmering 
tresses, she sesumed ® calmness dhe did ndt 
feel, und utilocked the déor comitinicating 
with her bedchatiber, 

She’then pasted in, oldsing the door behind 
h 


er. 

He Ievtngéd ih the chair, awaiting her réturn, 
and sufveying’#ith a oFitical‘air tHe plenish- 
ing of the boudvir. 

While he waa thus engaged, the bride'parced 
into her atesting-réom, and stafted back as 
she observed that the door communicmipg 
with her hueband's was ajar. 

What if he‘had overhead Her intetview with 
Lechelie ! 

A mhottient’s refisotion odnvinoed her that he 
could nt‘ have dorie so, but shies trénibled litte 
a lesf as she went to her writing-ésse and took 
out her velvet purse. 

She trembled still more ‘as'she moved to- 
wards her large, square jewel-box, and datight 
up, with a half.guilty look; fom the topmost 











in your soul? Will you not take ast Which 
shall relfeve me of your prestite fér ever? 
You know tis the ides that you may seme'to 


me at any tits Will be likea dtath’s'hend at) 


a feast. You know that my days will be 
anxious and my nights sleepless !” 
. He emiiled grimly. 

“That isto te a part df my priee,” he said, 
‘*a part T neglected tomerition. I wanta friend 
in a high place, Adine, a friend Who will havean 
interest in befriendirg me, That friend must 
be yourself. If you wish our interview ‘to be 
brief, acuede at once. I agstite yot that no 
amount of pleading or protextation will alter 
my rerolntion !” 

He spoke in a fone the yochg bride knew 
well—and rhe plesdéa tio mofe for meroy. 

“Sines I cin do no better,” she declared, 
“*T mnat yield |” 

“ That is right. You remember me, T'cee. 


All these years have not cblitefdted the ffim | 


your mind, atanyrate. It is settled then, my 
queen, that I am to be your pensfdter !”’ 

Lady Roslyn murmured assént, 

** The secret is the sanie as if buried 1” 

The yoting Cotititets ovuld not tfast Her 
veice to speak, bit a depres of ‘é&tisfaction 
was visidle through Her gloom. 

“IT will give you an opporttnity of exercis. 
ing yotr foysl generteity at the present 


moment,” ext Contit Lechelfe, drawing from listless l6tk vanistied, an esger : 


his pockét a richly. embyefdered ptirse and Iny- 


ing it upon thetable, “A hundred’ potinis as\ beamed with sati¢faction, 


\tray, a Gistnond bracéleb—a gift from the 
Earl, and worth much more @ian the entire 
| auth ‘dertianded by her #nemy. 

Bat in Wer fear of detection by fhe Earl 
she gave nothotght to the value of the érna- 
ment, nor remembered that it Had been 
clasped upon her arm by Lord Roslyn hinivelf 
after their betrothal! 
| fhe had scarcely poavetded Hevedlf of it when 
‘ghe heard a movement in the Earl’s apart- 
mént, and, with a look of tie?#m,-#he fidd from 
the ‘room, hattening back to her bondoir. 

Arrived there, she looked the ddcr behind 
her, atid tank, pallid atid breathiees, upon a 
chair. 

Count Lethelle regarded her excitenens 
with #iiipnkar ca¥eleesriess, as if perfedtly 
| asstited of his own ewfety, whatever might 

hepipen ‘to her. 

As s0dn'as She had ‘partially recovered from 
her fears the young Couritets hatided hii her 
pitée, requesting him to exathine Ps contents. 

He did so, running the gold and Barik-notes 
through his fingers, as though ‘he ‘entertaitied 
& supreme contempt for them, réniatking, — 

“Seventy potinds, and sditte small change 


The bride ititerrapted by todsing him the 
bracetes. 
At Sight of ite sparkling getha the Vandy’s 





glenmed from his eyes, and his odtuitenance 


He knew the value of the costly baubie. 

‘' That is very pretty |” he said, affeetioy 
indifference. ‘ The star is really uniyee, tre 
gems being so well matched. The first psy. 
ment’on ty persion is vdry liberal end quite 
satisfactory, my generous queém. Yon wii} 
find mie as still as death if you keep up this 
atyle of treatment.’ 

He thrust the ornament into bis pocket, and 
then arose, adding,— 

‘*T am sorry to have detaimed you #0 Ione. 
I will gonow, You reed not look for my r- 
turn at any stated period, for I shall come 
whenever I have need of money, or desire 10 
refresh my memory by » sight of your face! ' 
He vaught her reluctant hand to his lio, 
giving it a gentle pressure, and then, with « 
lass aastrance of his return at some entirely 
unexpected moment, he stepped out upon the 
balcony. 

The shivering bride dvew near to watch bis 
departure. She saw him ontgh hold of'& Bracsh 
of a tree bending close to the WindéW, and 
swing hicidelf lightly clear of the develing 
The next moment he was descenGitg he tree 
with the agility of a ons. 

When ‘he had reached the gfénnd he raised 
his hat graveftily, waved his hand, and dis- 
appested under the shaddty’ of the tree®, 

“Thank Heaven! I am freed from his 
presenes !”? murmured Lavy Roslyn, with 
clagped ‘hands, 

‘“ Bat he will come again! Wheat a life io 
before mic! I am cdmplétély wt Hie tiercy, 
end must shbinit to his dethends for thorey 
80 long as'he shall chodes to Meke theih, On, 
ifhs were only dead! Then end then alone 
would I perfectly safe. So lowg as Alaric 
Lechelle lives, so long will the’ awfal eedtd: bo 
in danger of betrayal! ” 





CHAPTER IV. , 


‘* fer form was fresher than the miornitig rose, 
fen the dew wets its leaves; unstsined, ant 
When the d ts its I tained 
ure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow.” 
— Phonison, 


** Then her face, 
So lovely, yet-so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart.” 
—RKogers, 

Ar a distances of atont fifty miles from 
Roslyn Manor was situated a cweéliing, to 
which we now dedite to call attention of the 
reader, 

It was no stately home like the ancestral 
seat of the lords of Roslyn, bat it possessed an 
air of comfort’and respectability, and, dn the 
mhoriiing eubseqnent to the events detailed in 
the preceding chtuptr, it had an air of 
elegance, being half embowered in blossoming 
Jane'Yoses, and surrounded by a profusion cf 
fragrant flowersand wéll-¢rimmed shriobery. 

The house was large, and built'of red brics, 
with few efforts at ofnament. 8 witdowvs 
were of good size and arched at the'top. Tere 
was an ample porch protesting the front 
entrance, ##@ a rastic lwttiee, covered with 
vines, shafed a side door. One ‘side of tho 
dwelling was neatly hidfen by ivy leaves, 
which had been ‘parted in places, to permit 
the use of the windows they world hxve 
obscured, : 

This honte was placed (at a Hittle distance 
froth the rdad,in the midat ofan old: fashioned 
gavéen, where blovmred the flawers we have 
mentioned, together with ‘ali the favourites of 
country gardens of fifty years ago. 

Taere were eweet Wilfiatis arid love lie- 
bideding, ragved rovins, and bachelor's button, 
mourning brides, and the rest of the long het 
with quaim nomendlature, that were the 
delight of otr ancestors. 

Beaide the ample gardén, there was a ped- 
dock and « kitchen gardén, eompriving atl be 
land belonging to the place. 

The honte, with its few stcompanying acres, 
wat called Anterly Lodge. 








Te was sittmted agen tie brow of bil, 
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overlovking the busy ttle village of Horleigh, 
which was iess thane viile distant. 

Anerly Ledge bad, fitty yéare before, grown 
into excellent repute aniong the neighbouting 
gentry, asthe home of “ Mrs. Poleek's svhool 
for young kediow,’’ and in'the suidvecditig years 
its Teputation*had inoreased ih a qtict wey, 
until it bad reached éveh to far ‘as the préent 
metropolis. 

There had been no weed of ‘Aaveriicérerts 
to keep the vacunoles supplied, Young girl 
who ‘had ‘been e@ucated thére went cus to 
other homes, arid edit their ddnghters td be 
trained by the varie hduds that Had tmouldéd 
theix own oharaete fs. 

Besides, theasuvmplichmients of ifs pupils 
were in thétiseives ‘st fieients advertisement, 
and the nsivtress of ‘the echool bad never any 
causeto sigh over eOntty révelpts, of dhocdn. 
pied cewts at her tebte, 

Five sud-twenty years Of sucvetiful festh- 
ing Rad been enouxeTor tie acquiremesit of a 
handsome cdinpetciies; ‘en@ at fis ace of 
sixby-three, five yedrs‘previots to the dpening 
date of our story, Mire, Poladk Had céit home 
her pupils, dismissed Mer agsfcfarit teachers, 
and settled down to the well eatied eb jsyment 
of the ease an comforts of existence, 

Anerly Lodge had belonged to her bushand, a 
degenerate scion of an exéelléwt family, and 
was the remuant of a doisiterdble eetate, 
which hatl nearly all beén Wasted in ridtins 
living. This bone hed been vetted upon Mire. 
Polack s# her tivertiage, and btit for thut 
fortunate provision her Jife must have been 
beset with turrible difficulties. 

Shehad'beeh xo livger Yoube dt Her mar. 
riage. Her father, a bard wotkiny clergy tran, 
had needed her ‘BerVider in His Hontchold for 
the first thirty years of her life, and ske hed 
come to Anerly bodys lonping for alifeof ease, 
which was not to be Hers. 

Fora few yeuts Ker Knddathd had treated’ 
her with consideration, But, falling into Were 
habits than ever, He had @éserted Her evon 
after the birth of her 868, theit only child, 
leaving her to provide for 'he¥self, 

Ia this junoture she had showh hefcelr’a 
woman of sneryy, 

Determining to 6@u6ate her wotse than 
fatherless boy for ome gentlemanly profection, 
she had thrown open her house at & echivdl fos 
young ladier, mveting With the éucvets we 
have indientéed. 

3 the gredtent event of all those years 
of unremitting lxbourchad ‘beéh the return of 
her husband, who had ‘cote back to crave ‘Her 
pardon for hig i})-behavidur to' her, and fo'die, 
repentant whd fordiven, in-her aris, 

Since then Mis. Pohick's life bad glided 
along, with sore ah xteties, but in a getterally 
peacefal current. 

On the morning we have mevtidted she 
was standiig by tHe Witiddw of ‘her morning. 
room, looking ott tijfon Her gardéh With a 
strangely-thoughtfal expression. 

he was ateil, kerge worian, With a cm. 
mending sir, HuHbIe' tO One WhO hud been so 
long an eniprets in Her ewh dditain, Be 
hada plain, s¢romply-murked fave, the hexvy 
brows shading a pilir of ‘kcén byes, a wills 
mouth, the lips of whith ‘Were tiendlly som. 
pressed, aud iron prep hai, bit hallotthiveated 
by her lace eaps. Her ‘edtnténante wore 
usually an és presvion St -ceverity, 

Her thoughts conld ecarcely have been 
pleasant, for she soon ttrned impatiently 
from the open wittdow, and seated Hercell, 
busying her harids with sortie delitate fancy. 
Work in gey-delouréd Wools, 

She wes thus en when her solitade 
was broken by the evtrenée of a young gir), 
who danced int) the robtih, with her arms 
filled with dowers, 

“ Alix! Alix!” eaid Mrs, Polack, with an 
att®mpt at reproof, counteracted by ‘the 
sudden pleasant smile that broke over her 
stern face, “ Whth will you Iave off such 
childish ways?” 

“When I get to be ah Old fa@y, annty 
dear,” was the pay == ‘asthe youre girl 
drew a Wushidn to Més. Polath’s feet and 





dedted herself wpdn it, looking up into tite 
Iady’s face. “Shall I try to be grave now, 
ankty?"’ 

She érew down ‘the edviers of her niodth 
and Gisdmeé » lodk’éf é6flodsneés, at eight of 
whith Mts. Pulack siniled aynin, and ‘patted 


the young Heid apaiist bér Kitte with a: 


tender, careéship movemcdtit, 

‘““T Watt you to be juet as you are, Alix 
dating!" setuid, “1 wontl st bate you 
grave beyond your years, I like to hésrydtr 
laughter throtizh the totins. Yoh ste my 
gréstest cdinfort, love 1” 

‘ Dedept Rellen, atiity !” 

“ Except hry t6h Rellen,” said the old Indy, 
hex totes Hipgéritg upon the natte. “Bret 
Rellen thinks ¢héve f no one in the world 
who van Gonipare ‘with our Alix!” 

The ‘young gi#l Blished, bat so faintly that 
it mipht Wave been Ent ‘the refletition of the 
poppies, whith she tas busily weavitg ihto'a 
wreath, and a shy lock crept into her eyes. 

Rellen Polack, Whefe opinion had beeh 
quoted by his mother, had gocd reason for his 
admiration for Alix, and he was not alotie in 
it. 

For Alix Erle was giffe@ with « strange 
and wondeffal beauty. 

She was not tall, and her form was to 
ethereal ws to be détined fairylike. She was 
the yéfy incarnation of gtave. Her ewift, 
light movéltierits wére the ‘poetiy of motion. 
Her Kunde and feet ere exquisitely Well- 


sheped and véty sthall, though not dat of | 


proportion to her figure. 





hien Want ‘to do, he thust stay in Londen, 
What conld he doin a rétited conatty botice 
like this? What could he do ina villege lise 
Horttigh ?"' : 

“I don't know, aunty, only he misht Say o 
great cstdte, arid spend his time in Koking 
after it.” 

‘‘ He says he will do so, Alix, one of these 
ass, When he attall have got entingh money 
to support stith ‘a hotite. I wish be world be 
contéentéd with the Lodge, but wothén are 
Gifferent from tien. I am happy, since I 
khtw His whérestoats. There were years, 
Alix, when I did n6¢ know if he Wefe living 
ordead. He says he wrote to me cfteh, but 
the Ietters all miscarried=the pests aré so 
wretchel. It was at the time he wus in 
India, 

“T shall never forget what I endtired then. 
Every winter's night when the wind bisw I 
fatioiedl Kim opon the terrible oodah, and 
mote than once I thonskt I heard his voice 
calfiiy ‘ttidfher.’ And in the samoater, Heb 
the daisies Wprinkled the ficlde, 1 wondered if 
he were Gead, and daisies wert bidksoming 
ovér His lonely grave. 

‘Kt qas'a Difter tide, dear Alix, bit I am 
happy tow,” atid Mere. Polack’s face uoftened, 
and tears gleamed in hereyes. ‘I thick Be 
would settle down ever at the Litze if he 
were only to marry the right kind of wife.” 

Be looked ‘keenly ut Alix, #ho Uridrensd 


| unter her pa ze, 


But her face was her crowning loveliness. | 
Ts bad riot the ptre, cold eplendonr 6f ‘the , 
Lady df Rislyn, that qucenby ceanty, with its | 
possibilitiés of padtion ntder a plittéerfney | 
exfetidr, but it Was mde the leds a trie atid © 


rate beauty. 


Alix Evle's face waa like a glorious tropical » 


night, Yathér than the thegvificerit day. 

Her dotiplexion Was clevr ahd dark, ‘a 
pale darkiitss,” as edmedrne has well desctibed 
it. The bright ccarlet flutterdd in'and ott of 
her cheeks, bdt séttled permanently in Ber 
lovély lips. Her eyes Were almost black, large 
and velvety in their ‘softness, shaded by long 
black lashes that rested themselves agaitist 
her cheeks. Thy Were ‘haunting eyes, brim- 
ming ‘over With a joyous spirit, yet having in 
thetn depths of sadiéss, rather to be felt than 
seen by the observer. 


Her heir was'lite nivitt itvelf, purple in its 


Wlackness, and glosey as‘a‘iitror. 26 fell in 


short, lddte, perfuttied curls abotit Her face, | 
. the old Indy, dissppointedly. 


iorriidg a fitiny frame for her bratty. 


Her petty pink fawn morhing-fress, ‘with | 
ita frills of Hite abotit the rotind, vlenéer | 
throat, and at fhe éthal!l Wrists, intitnted a | 
delicate und refitted teste, and a Ive fér tke | 
' joy, and stooping, she raised the girl's fate 


beautifal in every form. 


“J hope Relien will oorite here to-Ady, | 
aunty,” said the yout Maiden, contitaimy fo | 
' fond mother, She then released the binshing 


busy herself With her flowers. “ He ongtit'to 
remember that to-day is my birthday, and 
that the houke is dreadfalfy dull without 
him.” 

At this not very complimentary Yemark 
Mrs. Polack appeared delighted, again caress. 
ing the girl’s head. 

“ Rellen will be-glad you Have missea him, 
dear.”’ 

“* Missed’ is serrtely the word, atity,’’ 
responded Alix, with a shy blush, that was 
not unnoticed by the elder lady. “I want 
him twenty titié2 a day. There ate the rose- 
bashes to‘tie‘ard train, atid the gardener has 
not Half the taste of Réllen, Tien there are 
my drawing légstne, I'huve found an obstacle 
ia the #hape of that difficdlt foliage, and no 
one but Rellen can hélb the to overchthe it. 
Thea there ate those slippers I finished for 
him Jat week, and I went to give them to 
him. Oh, I can’t bogin to entimerate a}! the 
reatons why I want Him to coms ‘honte, but I 
do wish He would stay hore all the fits.” 

The old lady sighed, and locked tenderly 
down upon the gifl #3 the said, — 

“Bat he can’t, Gear. He is vety rich, I 


‘suppose, and to make more money, as all rich 





- ‘Why—Wwhy font he utarry?" asked the 
a Beesute I thirk—he hes never told me— 
he thinks the girl he loves mzy reftite him, 
and his préseht uncertainty is better than a 
decided rejection.” 

Alix droppeal her face over tho flowers, 

Can you n6ét gtittss what I meun, [ove?'’ 
whispered the old lady. 

Tie maiden shook her Head. 

“Ab, yes, you do, You little coquétte. Who 
is it makes My On Home Bd pitasarit, Bo 
Biabh-like? ‘Wo is it dings to the when T ath 
tired, cafes for me like a dauvhter when I feel 
ill, and loves'tierads if I were her OWn Ofer ? 
Who but Alix? And if I love you for your 
goodness, why may not Reilen? He idves 
beauty like yours, en@ is charmed by Yotir 
wild, merry ways, Don't you love bith too, 
dear?” 

“IJ Jove him as a brother,” the giel's 
voice answered softly, from under her‘d¥oop- 
ing curls, 

‘Only aoa brother, my love?’ questioned 


‘JT oan’t tell thad tonnsone bat Rellen 
himeelf, if he should ask me,’’ was the con- 
fused answer. 

Mrs, Polaok’s fase lighted up with suddér 


between her hanmcsa and kissed is with & 
fervour and a tenderness appropriate to a 


face, and said,— 

“Ob, Alix, if you knew how long I have 
cherished the hope of seeing you my son's 
wife, It lias been the one dream of my life. 
It was for that I personadiy directed your 
eduéation, for that I wes 80 careful abousd 
your asecoiates among the pupile, for thai 1 
have fostered yOtr love for the beattifal, I 
have only you two in the whole world, and I 
do not know which I love best, you or ‘Relfen. 
I could die happy if you were bat usited to 
my boy.” 

* Bat I ata too young.” 

‘* Yon are eighteen to-day.” 

‘"T have heard you say, aunty,” and the 
gitl’s fingers trembled among her flowers, 
“ @hat you did not approve of marriagss be- 
twéen coti#ing.” 

‘Trae, my love; I do not.” 

Atix looked up in questioning surpfise, 

‘“J£ my oarelessly uttered remark, of a pre- 
judice syuinst intermarriage between Cousins, 
has inflaencell you against Rellen, I shall 
never forgive myself,” #aid Mrs. Polack, 
eafnedsly. ‘If it hus Satitefi you to représs 
any girlish liking for him, I shall never ceade 
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to grieve. For, Alix, love, you are not my 
niece. You are not Rellen's cousin!" 

** Not your niece, aunty!" ejaculated Alix, 
in astonishment. ‘Not Rellen’s cousin— 
why, Aunt Lettice! " 

The grieved tone in which she uttered that 
loving remonstrance touched the old lady to 
the heart. 

_ “*My darling, I have spoken oh much as 
‘it grieves me to say it,” she replied, sadly. 

** Bat if I am not your niece, who am 1?” 

‘* That is a question I am unable to answer. 
I do not know even if your name be Alix 
Erle. I am almost as ignorant of your history 
‘as youreelf,”’ 

The flowers dropped from Alix's lap upon 
‘the floor, the poppy wreath fell from 
hand, and she exclaimed, — 

‘* But where did I come from, aunty? Where 
did you find me?" 

“It isa short story, dear! but I had hoped 
#0 spare you the knowledge, which my own 
imprudent utterances have rendered neces- 
sary. Do not look so frightened, Alix.” 

And she took the girl’s hands in her own. 

“Your story is one of mystery ; it may be 
wrong, but you must not forget that you have 
@ home in my heart, as much as if you were 
legally my child!" 

‘* Yes, aunty; but go on!” 

“It was thirteen years ago, dear, one 
summer evening,” said Mrs, Polack, thought- 
fally, ‘that you came to me. I was sittingin 
this very room. It was my private drawing- 
room then, for the double drawing- rooms were 
required to be used at school receptions and 
for visitors, and I loved to have a place where 
not even my assistants could intrude upon 
me. 

‘I was alone. My husband was not living 
with me, and Rellen was at his school. He 
was seventeen then. I remember that the 
night was sultry, and the windows were 
Slightly ajar. I was looking over some bills, 
and had a candle lighted—only one, in order 
not to attract insects from the garden. The 
room was consequently half in shadow.” 

“* Yes, aunty,” said Alix, mentally wonder- 
ing why the old lady was so careful in every 
detail, 

“Well, my love, as I was sitting in that 
dim light, one of the servants—a new one, and 
unaware that I saw no visitors in this room— 
ushered in a gentleman, without previous 
announcement. He led by the hand a little 
child—yourself. I could not see his features 
distinctly, but he was tall, and more than half 
his face was buried ina bushy maas of sandy 
hair. He was a large man, if I remember 
rightly, an uncommonly large man, and very 
stout. 

“T had not noticed all this when he 
addressed me, telling me that he had brought 
his niece to me to be educated. His manner 


that you were an orphan, whose parents had 
died in India. 

“He said also that you were poor. In my 

ity for you, and fearing you might fall into 
ess kind hands, I consented to keep you. 
Your uncle paid down for a year's care and 
instruction, with an additional sum for your 
clothing. He told me that your name was 
Alix Erle, and gave me the date of your birth. 
Whether either statement was correct I have 
my doubts. 

“He stated that he might not return to 
England for years, and that he should not see 
you sgain until you had reached the years of 
womanhood. When the arrangement had 
been fully made, he arose to take his departure. 
He approached to embrace the listless, vacant 
little creature in my lap, and you received his 
kiss impassively without returning it. Ashe 
bent over you I noticed that his beard was 
7 loose at one side—that, in short, it was 

ge ” 

Alix uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Yes, love, the man was cleverly disguised ! 
I was so taken aback by the discovery, and so 
frightened by it, that I could only clasp the 
child closer, and look at him. He did not 
detect my knowledge of his disguise, and soon 
took his departure. I think his very voice 
was assumed, Alix—it was so unnaturally 
hoarse. He sent your trunk from the station 
that very night, and an examination of its 
contents only served to inorease the 
mystery !’”’ 

‘* How so, aunty?” 

ae the box _— and its — _ 
perfectly new. very garment, including 
those you wore, were fresh from the shop. 
That they were shop-made, of the sort kept om 

hand for sale, was apparent ata glance. Not 
a Sngenns more than a month old—not 
even the little gilt prayer-book and bible. 
There was not a trace of the past to be found, 
not a relic of any previous life anywhere! ” 

‘* How strange!" 

“ You may well say so, Alix. There was no 
name upon the clothing, no writing in the two 
books, which had never ;been opened, much 
less used. 

‘*I doubted then that the man was your 
uncle, or indeed any relative of yours. I tried 
to question you, bat I might as well have in- 
terrogated a stone. You continued just as 
listless and impassive, and finally, in alarm, I 
called in our school physician. 

‘*He said that you had been drugged until 
your vitality was almost gone, and your 
memory nearly destroyed. He suggested that 
it might have been for the purpose of blotting 
the from your mind, and, without telling 
him what I knew, I mentally decided that he 
must be right. 

‘‘ There was something that tat man who 





was decidedly well bred. I asked him for 
references, of course, and he replied that he 
had lived all his life abroad, and knew no one 
in England to whom he could refer me. 

‘* He said he had met in Italy somewhere a 
young lady whose manners had enchanted 
him, and that, on becoming acquainted with ' 
her, she had informed him that she had been | 
educated by me, and had advised him to bring 
his niece to me. The story did not look 
improbable, do you think so?” 

* Not in the least, dear aunty.” 

“‘T was puzzled, Alix, and, in my dilemma, 
I turned my attention to the little child. She 
was & sweet little thing, with great dark eyes' 
—that is, you were, love. I had always wished 
for a little girl of my own, and when I looked 
at you, it seemed to me that here was the very ' 
child I should have had. I was never 80 
impressed with any other pupil. You were! 
about five years old, and had such a sad, wist- 
fal little face. 

_ “The gentleman sat down, and I took you 
in my arms. You were very quiet, scarcely 
replying to my questions, but I could see your | 
silence was not due to a lack of intelligence. 

i questioned the gentleman, and he told me_ 


called himself your uncle wished you to forget. 
“You received the tenderest care for the 


; next few months, the wisest and best treat- 


ment, and you recovered from your listlessness 
and became the pet of the whole school. 

‘‘In caring for youI learned to love you, 
and I taught you to call me ‘aunt.’ Every- 
one but my son thought you my niece.” 

‘* Did you ever see that man again, Aunt 
Lettice ?” 

“‘ Never, love,” replied Mrs. Polack, ‘‘ but I 
have heard from him. Every year at thia 
season he encloses tome a Bank of England 
note, in a letter, to be applied to your expenses, 
I said every year. I meant until four years 
ago, one year after I closed my school. These 
letters were invariably posted from some large 


_Continental city—sometimes Paris, some- 


times Madrid, sometimes Rome, sometimes 
Geneva, and again Hambarg, Vienna. 

‘ They were brief, and written in a back- 
hand, as if for disguise. They contained in- 


| variably an injanction to fit you to become a 


governess, as his circumstances would not 
allow him to maintain you in idleness.” 
‘Did you answer the letters, aunty ?”’ 
‘Not often. Once I addressed a note to 
Mr. Erle at Zarich—he was there that year— 








telling him of the improvement in your health, 
but he took no notice of the letter, and I never 
wrote again. AsI have not received a line 
nor a penny from him for four years I begin 
to think that his restless spirit may have 
worn itself ont—that, in short, he may be 
dead !| I should not grieve if he were, for then 
I should never have a fear that he would come 
and take you from me,” 

‘Bat I would not go, aunty. This is my 
home. You have been a mother to me, and 
you need me now you are growing old. Who 
can take care of you so asl?” 

“No one, my little Alix,” and her friend 
bestowed upon her a look of yearning tender- 
ness. ‘‘I could not spare you now. I could 
easier do without Rellen’s presence than yours. 
And that reminds me how Rellen always loved 
you. He used to come home daring the vaca- 
tions when the young ladies were gone, and 
from the first he almost worshipped you. 
When he came home a few weeks ago, after 
his absence of years, almost his first question 
was for ‘little Alix,’ and when you came 
dancing in I could see how he admired you. 
He has visited us often during the last few 
weeks, and I fancy I am not the principal 
attraction,” and she smiled archly. 

Bat Alix scarcely heard the last sentences. 

She was thinking with a swelling heart of 
the kindness she had ever experienced at the 
hands of good Mra. Polack, and with an im- 
pulsive movement she flang her arms about 
wl old lady’s neck and sobbed upon her 


m, 

“My poor little girl! my precious Alix! 
my own darling !” were the comforting words 
with which her friend endeavoured to soothe 
her, ‘“ Why do you weep so, love?" 

“Oh, Aunt Lettice, you and Rellen have 
been so ro to me all my life long. Bat for 
you and him what might not my life have 
been? My.heart is running over with grati- 
tude and love for you both!” 

Mrs. Polack smiled with pleasure at the 
mention of love for son. 

“You owe us nothing, Alix!” she said. 
‘* You have repaid us by your goodness, trath- 
fulness, and invariable sweetness of temper. 
I may as well tell you a little secret, my child. 
When I saw how Rellen admired you when 
you first came, and he was then but a lad of 
seventeen, I began to hope that some time or 
other you would become his wife. You 
cannot tell how delighted I have been, because 
you have met no one else whom you have 
admired, and you do not know the happy 
hours I have spent in planning your future as 
Rellan’s wife. If I could only live to see your 
children playing about my knees, Alix, your 
children, with Rellen for their father! Bat 
how excited you are, my love. This revelation 
has disturbed you!" 

Alix struggled to regain her calmness, and 
resumed her seat upon the cushion at Mrs. 
Polack's feet. 

‘I wonder,’ said the old lady, chan 
the subject of conversation adroitly, “ if R 
will be here to night? He promised certainly 
to come home on your birthday. Perhaps 
there's a letter for us at the post-office now. 
I think I'll send Michael over, as he has not 
been since the earliest post, three hours ago!” 

‘Let me go, aunty,” said Alix, eagerly ; 
‘the walk will do me good, and I want to get 
hia letters.” 

‘* You may go, dear," assented the ex-school 
mistress, concealing her delight at the girl's 
assertion, and believing it to be an indication 
of love for her son. ‘‘ Hasten, though, for I 
count the minutes during your absence! ’’ 

With a pre-occopied air Alix gathered up 
her flowers, crowding them absently into the 
porcelain vases upon the mantel-piece, and 
then she retired from the room witha thought- 
fol step. ‘ 

She soon returned, with a pretty round hat 
on her head, and a large black lace mantle 
draping her tiny figure, and, after kissing her 
friend, set out on her walk. 

It was a pleasant road, bordered by blossom- 
ing hawthorn hedges, flowers sprinkling the 
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green roadside, with the shade of trees, and 
¢he murmur of a brook across its course, 

The pretty village of Horleigh lay in a macs 
of greenery below the long, gentle slope—the 
village where lovely little Alix Erle was wel- 
comed as a beam of sunshine by every one, 
from the portly squire and the grave old judge 
down to the apple-woman at the corner, and, 
the rough street children. 

For Alix, with her pleasant, sunshiny ways, 
her kind heart, and marvellous beauty, was a 
general favourite. 

She walked with unusual gravity along the 
road and up the village street, not forgetting 
to bestow a nod here and a bow there, but 
with such seriousness that the street-children 
looked askance at each other ; the apple-woman 
muttered a blessing, and the jadge, whom she 
met at the office door, inquired if anything 
were wrong at Anerly Lodge. 

There was a letter for Mrs. Polack, but it 
was not in the delicate handwriting of the 
absent Rellen, and, with a slower step, Alix 
returned home. 

‘‘ There is a letter for you, aunty,"’ she said, 
entering the morning room, “but I do not 
know the handwriting. There was nota line 
from Rellen.” 

Mrs. Polack expressed her disappointment, 
and declared her son would not ‘ail to come, 
and then ashe took the letter offered her by 


Alix. . 

At the sight of the handwriting, she uttered 
a ory of grief. 

‘Oh, Alix,” she said, ‘I dare not open the 
letter. Itis from that man—your uncle. It 
is postmarked London. What can he have 
returned to England for? He said he should 
come for you when you became a woman. 
Can he be coming for you now?” 

The letter fell into her lap, and she looked 
ap pitifally into the girl's suddenly pale and 
terrified face. 


CHAPTER V. 


Matcoim : Dispute it like a man. 
Macpvrr : I shall do so. —Macbeth. 


For some minutes the terrifying letter lay 
upon Mrs, Polack’s lap, and her gaze remained 


fixed upon the frightened Alix. The ex.school. 
mistress was a woman of uncommon nerve 
and presence of mind, but these qualities ap- 
peared to have deserted her in her present 
need. The uncertainty as to the contents of 
the missive seemed to her for a little time far 
better than the absolute knowledge that Alix 
was to be taken from her, and she dreaded to 
know the worst. 

It seemed to her that until this moment she 
had never half realised the beauty, the truth, 
and the lovely character of her young charge. 

How many years Alix Erle had been the 
sunshine of Anerly Lodge ! 

With her winning graces, her loving thought- 
fulness, her bright, merry ways, she had crept 
into that stern woman’s heart, and was now 
intrenched there so firmly that nothing could 
undermine her position. 

‘Oh, Alix, I did not know it until now,” 
said Mrs, Polack, “but I love you jast as 
much as Ilove Rellen! I did not feel worse 
than this when I received that note from him 
saying that he was going to India, and that he 
had not time to come and see me first. After 
all my hopes aud dreams this is so hard-——"’ 

* Bat, aunty dear,” said the girl, the fright- 
ened look leaving her bright, dark face, ‘' we 
may be troubling ourselves for nothing. 
Perhaps the letter merely contains a bank- 
note, Let us open it, and know the worst at 
once.” 

She resumed her seat upon the cushion at 
her friend's feet, and placed the letter in the 
old lady’s hand. 

There was a moment's hesitation, and then 
the ex-schoolmistress summoned back her 
£0 1rage, and tore open the letter, 

There was nothing enclosed in it, 

Aa Mrs, Polack made this discovery the} 





letter shook in her hands, and she coald not 
immediately read it. : 

It was a brief missive, and it was written in 
the back-handed style of penmanship men- 
tioned by the lady as peculiar to her mysteri- 
ous correspondent. 

2 r What does he say, aunty?” questioned the 
girl. 

Mrs. Polack nerved herself to peruse the 
missive, and satisfy the natural anxiety of her 
charge. 

It opened with the announcement that the 
writer was sorry at having been so long obliged 
by circumstances to neglect his niece, but 
hoped that her instructress had made her 
sufficiently usefal, s0 that he would have to 
incur no further expense on her part. He 
stated that she was now nearly eighteen years 
of age, quite old enough to earn her own liv- 
ing, if her intellects were not impaired, and 
that he purposed putting her in the way of 
supporting herself. He added that he had jast 
returned to England, after an absence of thir- 


teen years, and, as soon as he could arrange | 


his affairs, should ran down to Horleigh, to 
look after his niece. In short, Mrs, Polack 
might expect him at any time. 

‘* He takes it for granted that I am living!” 
remarked Alix, when her friend paused. 

‘* Bat there is a postscript, dear,’ said the 
old lady, proceeding to it aloud. 

The postscript declared that the writer did 
not know if his niece were living or dead, but 
he feared the latter, remembering her delicate 
constitution when achild. If she were living, 
he had reason to fear that her intelligence 


was below the average, and should his fears | 
prove well founded, he should take immediate | 


steps as to her reception in some institution 
for imbeciles, 

The idea struck Alix as so exceedingly ludi- 
crous that she gave uiterance to a merry 
peal of laughter. 

Her mirth did more to restore Mrs. Polack 
to herself than a volame oi protestations could 
have done. 

‘‘He alludes, my love,’’ she said, ‘‘to the 
terrible dragging you received before being 
brought tome. My suspicions have received 
fall confirmation. Those drugs were given 
you to make you imbecile—but for what reason 
I cannot even guess. How can this man profit 
by your lack of intelligence ? There is some 
deep mystery here!" 

‘* He will be slightly astonished to discover 
that his drags did not injure mein the least, 
beyond a temporary stupefaction,’’ declared 
Alix, with considerable satisfaction. 

‘* I dread to have you see him, dear. When 
he finds you are not imbecile, as he expects, 
he may harm youin some way. He will, in 
any case, I fear, take you from me,” and the 
old lady wrung her hands. 

‘*Let him try it!" said the girl, with em- 
phasis, and her dark eyes glowed with sudden 
resolution. 

“My r child, what could we do against 
him? He is without donbt your relative or 
guardian, and can legally claim your obedience. 
And if I were to testify all I know and suspect 
against him, might my suspicions not be con- 
sidered as an old woman's fancies? Could he 
not make some plausible explanation of the 
facts which I consider so remarkable? If he 
be indeed a villain, as I believe him to be, he 
is certainly subtle enough to protect himself 
against assault from anyone. He doubtless 
has elaborate plans made for any event!" 

The girl's face became clouded. 

The truth is, Alix, you are like a bird in 
the snare. The more you struggle the tighter 
will become your bonds. If he comes, I should 
like him to think you dead. I see no safety 
otherwise.” 

‘* But everyonein Horleigh would contradict 
you, aunty. He would ask somebody at the 
station, and everybody knows little Alix 
Erle!” 

The ex schoolmistress uttered & despairing 
exclamation. 

‘*You are right, Alix—the straightforward 
plan is the only one we can adopt. I wish 


Rellen was here. Your uncle may arrive at 
any moment and carry you off before my son's 
retarn. On, I am almost wild!” 

‘* Dear aunty,” said Alix, with tender sooth- 
ing, forgetting her own fears and grief in those 

“of her friend. ‘‘ Let us hopefor the best. We 
really have no reason for sorrow. My uncle 
says that, if I can do so, I mustearn my own 
living. So long ashe is not obliged to support 
me he cannot care where or how I earn it, and 
ifI choose to stay with you who want and need 
me, it cannot matter to him,” 

‘** That looks reasonable,"’ 

“It isreasonable. Do not be troubled, dear 
— Nothing can take me from 
you 

Notwithstanding that hopefal assurance, 
the gloom did not depart from Mrs. Polack, 
and a strange shadow rested upon Alix. 

There seemed to both a hidden threatening 
in that letter—a threatening that, as they 
re-read the missive, was actually deadly and 
menacing, thoagh in what particular sentence 
it was couched neither could have told. But 

' the impression remained the same, and was 
—— to weigh upon both with crashing 
‘orce. 

Mrs. Polack leaned back in her chair, and 
gave herself up to her sorrow, reiterating fre- 
quently her wish that her son would come; 
but Alix, active and young, strove to shake 
off her presentiment of coming evil, and to 
cheer her friend. 

She put away the ominous letter, and flitted 
in and out of the house, gathering flowers, 
arranging bouquets, &3., which, when finished, 
were carried upstairs, and employed in deco: 
rating Rellen Polack’s room—a very pretty 
' front chamber, loxariantly fitted up. 

There was something quite oriental in the 
interior aspect of that room. Although not 
gaudy, there was a tropical glow over every- 
thing, The carpet was a bewildering mass of 
gorgeous colouring, the tables were covered 
with magnificently-embroidered cloths, the 

| thread employed in embroidering them being 
pure gold wire. 

| ‘There was a number of choice articles and 

| ouriosities upon the tables, and the carved 
brackets on the walls—curiously carved chi- 
bouques, with amber mouthpieces, perfectly- 

| coloured meerschaums, silver-bound cigar- 
cases, and a host of pretty trifles that seemed 

brought from every|land beneath the sun. 

In the midst of these costly trinkets Alix 
set a vase of flowers, and others were put upon 
the mantel-piece. 

She then brought from her own room a pair 
of elegantly-embroidered slippers, and placed 
them before the easy-chair, upon the back of 
which was spread a handsome dressing- 


wn. 

ooThe slippers she had finished but the day 
before, and were intended as a gift to the son 
of her friend. 

Her preparations completed, she ran down- 
stairs to the drawing-room. 

The hours passed away, and there was no 
arrival, 

The object of their dread did not make hi: 
appearance, any more than the object of their 
love. 

‘‘Oh, this is dreary!"’ signed the maiden, 
as the afternoon sun sent its slanting beams 
into the drawing room. ‘ Why don’t Rellen 
come ? Can anything have happened tohim?” 

Mrs. Polack bent upon her an anxious, lov- 
ing glance. : 

Alix was looking charmingly, and her fond 
friend might well be pardoned for thinking 
that in all the world there was no beauty that 
could compare with that of her darling. 

She had exchanged her pink morning dress 
for an airy, floating robe of white tulle, 
arranged in a succession of light puffs from 
the hem to the shoulders, and ber waist was 
encircied by a broad white sash that fell 
behind her nearly to the floor. Her hair was 
arranged in feathery curls, giving a sweet 
expression to her face. Her only ornaments 
were & necklace and bracelets of flexible gold— 








gifts from Mrs, Polack that very morning. 
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“Oh, annty, some one is coming!” cried 
Alix, after a bricf pause, continaing fo ttand 
by the windew and towards 'the village. 
‘Perhaps it's that terribleman! Ttere’s a 
fly coming up the hill, and I've a presentiment 
that it’s comfng here. Yes, it is—it is!” 

She uttered the lass words in a hushed, appre- 
hensive tone, watwhing the vehicle as it pausell 
at the gute, and the drivér jamped down to 
permit his fate to alight. 

The next thomont hér face had beoome 
fairly radiant, her eyes shone with joy, and 
her tones were fall of ¢lee ae'ehe cried, 

* Aunt Lettioe, Rellén has some |” 

Mrs. Polack came towards the #indew, and 
looked out over the head of the little maiden. 

We will goand mest him, my love,” she 
ssid moving towarda the door, 

Bat Alix blashed and hung back with a 
shyness that charmed the old lady, who #awin 
it the timidity of Jove. 

Before theex-8éhoolmiatrevs had gained the 
door it opened, and, with ‘an evger step, a 
young man exntéred the rom. 

He was the same pereén who hed visited 
Lady Roslyn’s bridal ottember, and dentunded 
& price for his silence-—-the same person Who 
had years before expericnded euch a brilliant 
career in the fashionwble World asthe Count 
Leohelle! 

(To be continued.) 
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FACETLE. 
x —o— 


‘A pany,” sayaa reoent I'cench writer, “ ia 
an angel whose wings decrease aa its legs 
increase,” 

“ Have you heard myJast song?” asked a 
music writer of a graff critic. ‘I hope so,” 
was the reply, 

Doctor's Wire: “ What are you.geing ont 
at this time of night for?’’ Doctor: “‘Oh,a 
little fresh heir,”’ 

Ayxtovs to Porase.—Groom : ‘' Stall T tub 
his legs off, sir?” Equtsttian; “No, you had 
better leave theth on.” 

Do you kiow the nature of an oath, 
madame?” “IT think fo. All my husband's 
oaths are very ill-matnred.”’ 

Sue (at the piano): ‘Listen ; how do you 
enjoy this réfrain?’’ He: ‘: Very much. The 
more you refrain the better I like it.” 

Op Bropaer: * No, boys, there is nots near 
80 much drankennesa in the olubas there was 
when I wasin it.” The Boys: “ Taat’s so.” 

Honeotrs were Even.—Briggs: “I did riot 
see you ab church last Sunday.” Braggs: 
“No; I didn’t get im until you bad gone to 
Bleep.” 

** You have only yourself to please,” maida 
married man toa bachelor. “ Trae,” replied 
he; ‘bat you cannoé tell What a difficult task 
I find it.” 

“Waar do you want?” ‘ Your dauglitér’s 
hand.” “Can't do it. Take hér aca Whole 
or Iéave her. We don’t do an instalierit 
business here,” 

A GOVERNMENT @mMploy 6, Whose services have 
heen dirpensed With, remarks that some men 
are born in leisnre, soe adhieve leienre, and 
some got ditcharged. 

_Box: “Carry your bag, sir?” Little Jor. 
kins: ‘“‘ Nol” Boy: “Carry it for pemny, 
sir?” Jorking: ‘‘NO!1!” Boy: “Carry you 
and your bag, then?” 

Exammine Orricern: “ How old are you?” 
Reoenit: “ Sixteen,” Officer: ‘You are tco 
young.” Reotait: ' Well—er—oan’t you pat 
mein the infanity?” 

“{ poucnt ® pair blue stockings here the 
other day.” ‘ Yeu, Trecoéds.” ‘ You'eatd that 
the colours were fast.” ‘I believe I aid.” 
** Well, they coloured my feet sky-biie, and I 
can't wach it off.” ‘ Well, what safe yon 
kicking about ? Didn’t I-pharatites the coléirs 
to be fuet? Some ptopleneverare Hatisfted,”’ 











A GALLANT man once feclared that his ides’ 
of & nice woman was one who ssémed charmed’ 
with what he said, and paid very little atten- 
tion to the things he did. 

Dove (posing fora bold bad man): ‘How 
does water taste, Miss Belasya?” Miss B. : 
“ You don’t mean to say they’ve brought you 
up all this time on milk?”’ 

Sue (after a conjugal tiff): ‘‘I wonder if 
there ate any men in Heaven?” He: “ Ié i 
sad to think, dear, that this will always bea 
matter of conjecture with you.” 

‘' T amt speaking,” said a long-winded orator, 
“for the benefit of posterity.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” said 
one of hishearers, ‘‘and if you keep on mach 
longer, your audience will be here,” 

Listentxe, xot Tarvxixa.—Fond Mother: 
“ T wonder what baby isthinking of !'"' Fond 
Father: '' He ig net thinking; he is listening 
to hear if‘bis first tooth is coming.” 

A Famous attist once painted an angel with 
six foes. “ Who evér caw an angel with six 
toes 7?” people inquired. “ Who ever sew one 
with léss?"’ was the counter question. 

A youne physician was showing a frient a 
recent purchase he had ma@e in the way of's 
skeleton. ‘ Very interesting,” cdfiimented 
hisfrien@. ‘One cf your patietts, dbator?” 

Tracer: “ How many of you can tell me 
something about grass? Well, Johany, what 
do you know about it?’ Jobuny: “ Please, 
ma'am, itis something you always have to 
keep off'n.” 

Bor we Waen't.—Angelina: ‘' Before we 
were engaged you did nothing but talk. Now 
you donothing but yawn.’’ Henry: ‘' Silence 
ia golden.” Angelina: “ You. must be a 
millionsire.’’ 

Foac: “I went to- hear Gasherleigh preach 
last Sundey.” Brown: “Why, I thought 
you hated to hear him.’ Fogg: “So I do; 
bat it'was hie farewell sermon. I went ows of 
pure gratitade.”’ 

Buices: “It's a trne saying, Bjages, thet 
in union there is strength,’ Bjages: “ Yes; 
bat whut veniinded you of it just now?” 
Bjigus: “ Your breath; you’ve been eating 
Onions avd ygerlio.”’ 

Miss Quizz: ‘‘I understand that you sre 
an authority on pstlianfentary law, Mr. 
Stay.” Mr. Stay; “ Really, you fltter me.” 
Miss Quizz: ‘Bat tell me, Mr. Stay, is a 
motion to'adjotdrn always in order?” 

“Oan’r you give ts some War reminis- 
cence?” asked @ citizen of an old fellow ina 
party of ex-soldiers telling stories. ‘ No, I 
Believe not,” he aniwered prompily; “you 
Hee I have only been married six months,” 

“T never saw such a woman in-all my life,” 
said Bass; ‘‘ you are never satisfied with any- 
thing.” ‘People who know the man I took 
for a husband,” replied Mrs, B , ‘think, 
on the contrary, that I am easily satisfied.” 

Lanpiapy (60 actor): ‘'An@ you are going 
to leave me?” * Yes. Lonly meant to stay 
antil I perfected myself inthe part I am going 
to play this eveniug.” ‘‘ What partia thas, 
pray?” ‘ The ‘lean and bangry Cassins,’” 





Wire (sobbing): Some @ay yon'll find me! 


lying at death’s door, and then what will you 
do?” Husband (courteotisly): ‘My dear, 
have you ever known me to 80 ungailant as to 
allow a lady to open a door when I was 
present?” 

Trate Wire: “Oh, you mean wretch! You 
promized to be home at six o'clock last even- 
ing, and here it is six o'clock in the morning,” 
Intoxioated Husband : ‘ Zat's all (hic) right, 
my dear, zat’s six of one and half.dozen of 
zother. Same thing.” 


** You would never believe it, my dear Mr. 
Simpkins,” remarked a homely old flirt, “ but 
when I was young I was really posttively 
ugly."’ ‘My dear madam,” replied Sitipkins 
with the air df a fran payitg a comiplifient, 
‘‘ T can the more readily credit your sentetment 
einée you bwve so adtwiratly prenctvdd all 
your youthfal attractions.” 





| 


“Wen, my wife lets me catry'a hight key.” 
remarked Squildig, pleasantly, de tite conte. 
gavion in the parlottr thened On the #bject cf 
clabs, nte hours andthe dike, “Yes,” widch 
Mrs. Squildig, smiling on the company ; “tts 
Fred knows that I epring'the front decr Bolt 
at 10 30 precisely.” 

Master oF HovsE (to pretty sérvart girl Who 
is cleaning the front windows); “Bde hete, I 
don"t want you to be wo flirty. Haff the nen 
who pass the House look up ana nef anf 
amile.” New Girl: ‘ Please, sit, tiey ont 
stethe little cloth I have in me hand, and 
they think I'm tlie mistus bickoning to “ern,” 

“Say, pop,” said Johnny Blimkina, ‘*Char- 
ley Sawyer is going to elope with sister Mary 
to-night. He's got ladder hid in the barn.” 
‘Yeu don't say 60! Wait till I go inand tell 
your mother, so’s dhe won't think it’s burglars 
and kick up a rackét, An’, Johnny, yon ean 
hang around onuteide, and hold the: ladder if 
Charley wanis ye to.” 

A.: Did you ever see a race between & 
balloon and a railroad train?’’ B.: “ No, and 
I don't snppoce anybody else ever did.” A. : 
‘*Well, I have seen that very thing.” B: 
‘* How was is possible for the balloon to travel 
in the same direction with the train!” A. : 
“Tae bailoon couldn’é help itewif. Is was 
packed up in the baggage car.” 

Socran Economy.—Mre. Scrooge: “Im 
writing to ask the Browns #0 meti the 
Joneses here at dinner, and to th8 Joxteres to 
meet the Browns. Wedwe thet both, you 
know.’ Mr. Scrooge: ‘‘ But I've hdard they 
jast qdarrelled, and don't speak!’’ Mre. 
Sorooge: “I know. ‘They’ refute, wed 
we needn’é give a dinner party atall |" 

Mr. Bruuus (greatly bored by the play) : 
“Maria, that fellow is pozitively the Worst 
stick I ever sawon the stage. He thakes 
love to that pretty little countess likes hip- 
popotamus trying to court an angel.” 
Mrs. Billus (much interested): ‘*‘ He does, 
Joba, he does. Bat how vividly it seems to 
recall the days of our courtship, Jobn.”’ 

Tue Vicar’s wife was conducting her Sun- 
day-schvol class with her accustomed skill 
and ability. ‘ Now, girle,’’ said she presently 
(dissourting on the Anglican Catechism), ‘‘ we 
are fold to renounce the devil and all hie 
works. Now, what is meant by his Works?’’ 
‘* Please, mum,” said Mary ’Tickit, the village 
Clockmuker's daughter, ‘‘Please, mum, his 
inside.” 

Mrs, Dz Fasuton: “ I give a little reception 
next Thursday evening and I would like some 
music, piano solos particularly. What would 
be your terms?” Prof. Pianissimo: * Hef I 
go zere simply as a musician, und blay my 
selections und leave, I gharge twenty-file tol- 
lara ; buteef I must goas & guest und spend 
ze whole evenings talking to von pack of focls, 
I gharge vifty tollars,"’ 

A.: “ Were you at the theatre last night?” 


'B.: “Iwas.” “ How did youlike the play?” 


‘' Ob, the play on the stage was all right, bat 
there was alittle after piece in which I wae 
mixed that I didn’t like atiall.” “ What wae 
that?” “In coming oot of the theatre the 
crowd was very thiok, so I thought I’dequeeze 
my pretty niece’s hand, bat-I made a mistake 
and squeezed her aunt’s hand, and there was 
anawtial row about it. It was something that 
was not down on the programme.” 


“Ts Mr. Bradley in?” as the visittr. 
“He is not, sorr,”’ responded the Irish 
servitor; ‘‘shure he Won't be back til! 
eleven.” “ Where is he gone?” “He's gono 
to take a ride in hiy intétiin.” “In his— 
which?" “In his interith—so0 he said. 
Sorraa wan of me knows fwhat it manes, bev 
it’s'a fashiofable name for a dog-cart, I'm 
thinking. Half.an hour #0 He says'to fe, 
‘ Michael, I'm expectin’ Mr. Guffisis here 
this mornin’, but it’s likely He won't De alonz 
for a fwhile yet, so I'll jast go down town in 
the interim,’ s8ys he, ‘and thet He @rcv 
aff in the dOg‘cart. They do be having higs- 
toned names fur everything them time.” 
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SOCIETY, 


Rotrres wound the wack Bre quite the order 
of the day in the!fashienable circles of Paris. 

Tre Etipress of Atstria is Gevoted to 
yachting, now that she oan no longer ride 2 
horse, 

Tr hes been decided that the Dake of 
Clarence and ‘Avonfile takes Sipe oe! in the 
Houte 6f Lords sitter fhe Dake of Connaught 
and before the Dole of Albsny, 

Pertars the iiést remaétkabte Texture of 
Soviety dinners Beason, i3 fhe profuse 
dieplay of old wiiver end gold plate, which 
ordinarily reposes in He leather-liwed onces at 
the family bankere. 

Tue growing popularity of Ascot end the 
enormous vepponribility of the rail way cilieials 
may be imagined when it is mentioned thet 
on the Osp day no lest than thitty-seven 
crowded ‘‘gpeciala” lett Waterloo for Ascot, 

Anone thé dress reformers, it appears that 
the letigth of the ideal skitt is fhe one thing 
about which nobédy can agree, Some want 
it to be downright short, and others buy it 
should reach the ankles, 

Prince Bismarck seems to bs very stper- 
stitious, baving a perfect horror of the ounaber 
thirteen, anda distinct biet against Friday, a 
curions trait in ‘a men stfropy eritgh to 
dedlare that pressing qutiticns musi bi 
solved ‘ by blood and iron.”’ 

Trt latedt ftvelty in ey rem. | ig 
“Dianthia,” Which takes its name from 
er ey the genus to Pigs ay flowers 
yielding it belong, viz., ink, Carnation, 
and Sweet William. 

Tue Atericdan papers Bay that tho portraits 
that have been published of Mr. Stanley's 
fancéeare vO diversified that the untophisti- 
cated might ‘belféve that the explorer was 
going to staré a. whole-harem inStead of Jead- 
ing one fair'lady to the altar. 

Tue obittary notices of the late Empross 
Augusta -heve been colleated by command of 
her gzandsen, the ror Williams, Thoy 
number over 2000, and sre in all latiguages, 
400 ate in English, and 575 in French. 

Trem: bas been a determined attempt to 
bring the gquare-toed boot ones More to the 
front, bat at present it does not command the 
majority. The fashionable fcot.is about two 
inches in width, and its heel still demands to 
beset on high ; 80 what can sheemskérs @o 
but supply chatsstures to nidtch the requive- 
ment? 

Tae Empress of Anotria’s brother, Dolkte 
Chatles Theodore of Buvaria, has left Meran, 
where shies skill as sn oonlist bas been for 
meny months the talk of the whole cdtntry- 
side, He treuted over a thousand patients, 
and performed no fewer than two hundred 
and fifty encoeseful operations. 

Te stories regarding the Duohess of Fife’s 
health have bsen wild and ¢xaggerated to the 
last @egtee, bot there was a moment when 
every One aféund her Was very avxious; but 
fortunately the danger away, acid she 
has had a wonderful recovery. She got wet 
through on ithe day of the Four-in-Hazd Club 
meeting in Hyde Park, when there was a 
tremendous thundersterm, and it bronght on 
a very bad cold and chill, which lea tc her 
premature confinement. 


Her Masesty has a great objection to the 
general knowledge of her moverments in 
advance, After all, the Queen’s nervousness 
ig not altogether surprising, A lady of 
seventy, wko has already been on miore than 
one occasion thé mark for a Ifnutic’s pistol, 
may well dread giving other idiots a chance 
of distinguishing themeeives. Only the ciker 
day, too, 2 madman was found in the train 
which was so take the Empress Frederick 
to Hombcryg, and it is not se very long 
since a similar discovery was made at Paa- 

2. 


STATISTICS, 


a 


A Lonpon general Gmnidus is supposed to 
éarn £19 a-week, 

1,030,500 notes have been struck on the 
piano in tweive hours, 

Lospon shoebacke, it iz compnted, make 
an‘aversgs about 173. 5 week, 

Or thia world’s entire population, 1+ is esti. 
mated that 250,000,000 go entirdty naked, 

THe number of miles of stredts containing 
water-pipes constantly ckarged in cach. London 
Water Company's distritt within the metro. 
polis is as follows :—Chelsea, 761; Exist Lon- 
don, 185; Grand Jununsion, 844; Ketit, 1543; 
Laribeth, 1564; New ‘River, 298; Southwark 
and Vacxhel)l, 160; West Middlesex, 114, 
Total, 1,224, miles, Throughout this extent 
of streets hydrants for fire purposes ‘oan be 





GEMS. 


Tava friendship consists notin winning and 
ome ail, butim surrendering and giving 
Si, 

Tuenz is no beautifier of complexions or 
form of behaviour like the wish to scatter joy 
and not pain around us. 

Tse happiness that is quite understood, at 
last becomes tiresome; to give it x zest we 
must have ups and @dowtin; the difficulties 
which are usually mingle with love awaken 
passion and inorease pleasure. 

Experience keeps a dear school; but fools 
will learn in no other, and soaree in that; for 
it istrne we rosy give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct, ‘owever, they that will not 
be counselled canrot be helped, and if you will 
not hear reason, sis Will shrély rap your 
knuckles, 

No incentives that can séetre continual 
right-doing should be despised ; for it ia only 
a3 the life and character become cxaited that 
orael motives becorie possible. On the other 
hand, we should 6Ver regard:lower motives ag 
the steps of a ladder by which We mount to 
some eminences, erch cne of which, nsefal 
and necessary in its turn, is gladly lefi for the 
| one above it, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Grit improvement will be found ia tea and 
coffce if they are kep$ in glass jars instead-of 
tin boxes, 

Hinrs.—Sprainsd avkts has heen stived mm 
sh hour by showerizg it with hot water poured 
fram the height ofa few fest. 


Economy Caxz,—One-balf cup of bnétez, one 
and one-half cups of sugar, three cups of flour, 
three eggs, one seaspoorfal of cream of tartar 
and one-half tearpoonfal of coda, or two ten. 
spoonfuls of Baking powesr, one ciip of milk, 
One half ctip 6foukrants. Bake ia hearts and 
rounds, 

Bawana Cranrttts —This fs sitiple and ra. 
freshing. The sides of a quart mouid are to ba 
linell with sponge cake, aad the bottom of the 
mould with thinslicesof banana. Fiilthemon!d 
with ‘etiff-whipped cream. Sct it acide in the 
iee-box till Wanted. Remove carefully [vem 
the moald and serve, 

Honrron Seoxan Poupptxa,—Take three eggs, 
their wéight in the ehéll in ficur, bufter and 
suger, aa gate the ritid of one lamond. Beat 
the bitter td a eyéam, and the eggs, yokss-and 
whites separately, and then together; aiid the 
batter, ahd keep on'fite Beating, then fhe stizir 
and flour, and beats tho whole till light; pui 
into a mouid aed boil one and a-hali hours, 
Setve with eny fcwit sauce cr with lemon 
SAUCE, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Taene are still about a million people epsak- 
ing Weish, 

Tr is somewhat curious that the ontgoing 
Commissioner of Police should’ have been iwnte, 
and the incoming one minus an arm, 

An American bas just perfected a “mute” 
pianoforte, If only all amateur strommmers 
would adopt it, wouldn't it be a boon to their 
neighbours?” 

‘Gop Save the Queen'"’ has been translated 
into fifteen languages, to that éven Her 
Majesty's subjects ia India msy join ia the 
national anthem, 

An English inventor offers a system by 
which coal gas compressed to one-sighth ite 
natural balk can be carried aboutand utilised 
as en illuminent when desired. 

As the inhabitants of Greenland have only 
Otfe ditknéss, contumption, native doctors ate 
nevér compelled to say ‘hears failure” When 
& patient dies, to conceal their igucrance. 

In Paris, the practice of javenile cigarette. 
smoking has attained such colossal proportiony, 
that a sdciety bas been started with the 
avowed object of gttting = law prased ‘to pro- 
hibit smoking by young persons under p cértain 
age. 

Tue Prefect of Savoy has recently pro- 
hibited the gathering ef the cyclamen in the 
woods of his Department. . Notwithstanding 
ita abntidunde in the locality, this beantifal 
plant-has been threatened with tote! extingtion 
from the enormons nutnber gusheted cach year 
for sale in the markets of Chambéry and Aix- 
les-Bains. It ie the old story: collentors are 
everywhere ; and the edelweisa, and possibly 
the primrose, will soon become rare, if not 
extinot. 

A Frixca lady scienti#t has just announesd, 
in an English journal devoted to the welfare 
of children, that the juvenile penchant for 

‘“‘ making duet pies, shovelling about the dry 
earth, and imaking gatdens With sticks,” is 
fraught with imminent and deadly peril. 
“* Children with their spaces and pails put in 
motion the dust, which thay bod lecén with 
germs of transmissible illness—erpecialiy sudh 
as whooping cough and measles—sad swallow 
them by inkalation.” 

Afomz of tte French ctedtives ara very 
skilfal ih disguising themselves. One in 
Pafis rébently mate a wager With an acquaint- 
ance that Within foar days he would address 
him four times, and on each ocesxsion converse 
with him fer ten minutes, without being ro- 
coghised. The detective won the wager. In 
the cotif#é of the next four @a'ys he préserited 
himself in the character of a hootmaker’s 
assistant, a hack-driver, an elderly genticman, 
and finally as a waiter in the hotel whore the 
gefttleman was staying, 

A Famovs physician says that bread should 
never be eaten with fish, because the presence 
of the former during mastication often pre- 
vents the detection of hones in the food udiil 
one is fairly lodge? in the thrdat. Brest is 
never served with fish at his own table, nor 
does he allow the ntembere of his family ever 
#> eat thé thgother. In cight cases out of 
ten death from the lodgment of bones in the 
throat, he declares, the accident has been made 
possible by the presence of brewd a the mouth 
While the fish wan eaten. 


Ir is a mistake to fix the date of the 
firat appearance of the high ‘hat at only a csh- 
turyago. Among the marginal illastrations, 
by Albrecht Diiter, of ihe famous Prayer. book 
of the Emperor Méximilian, there is a man 
wearing a high hat,and in a bodk of crests 
and escutcheons of Joss Ammann, published 
in 1589.8 high hat fornms the ofest of a nobfe- 
nian, Had these hate Hot bten Wo¥n at the 
period, great attiata like Diiter and Ammann 
would certainly not have painted such miséra- 
bly ugly things, Whith are tts most unsightly 
pieces of farniture the world las everdecn. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jesstz.—Second cousins can contract a legal marriage. 

Qvery.—Abergavenny is in Monmouthshire, which is 
an English county. 

@rrTa —A person underage cannot bea legal guardian 
or executor to a will. 

C. C O.—You can see the Post Office London Directory 
at all large post-offices in London. 

Dicx.—An assistant who is dismiseed for stealing is 
not entitled to his current week's wages. 

Worker —A person whose total income is under £150 
is not Mable to income-tax under any echedule, 

G. H.—The landlord of an inn is bound to serve any 
sober and orderly customer during lawful hours. 

Lonponer.—Sir William Harcourt was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Mr. Gladstone's last Administration. 

Oxtp Reaper.—It isa matter for the law to decide. 
The lady will have to prove the assertion she has made. 

TeresA.—A woman cannot marry because her 
husband has been an inmate of al asylum for ten 
years. 

Amy.—Money that belongs to you will be your own 
geapenty after your maxviega, but ft is safer to have 
settlement. 


. ee not an oe aaa 
ex ai are as 
eo as you te 4 


Vero.—We think we answered you before on 
—. Sine die means “ without a day,” 1e., no day is 
ed for again considering the case. 


Rover.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the distinguished 
English Poet, wrote the poem of four lines to which you 
refer, entitled “ Epitaph On An Infant." 


Rourvs.—Give the dog a bath composed of one 
carbolic acid and twenty parte water. Do not let 
enimal’s head go under. That should kill all insects. 


T. T,—1. No; you can take proceed! 
2. You would not be justified. 3. It wonld not dis- 
qualify him, but the justices would use their discretion. 


N. F.—Life-assurance money is, of course, with the 
rest of the estate, subject to the claims of creditors. You 
cannot defeat the rights of creditors except by a bor 4 
fide sale. 

Harp Szer.—The case is hard, but the Inland Revenue 


authorities are unrelenting. As as a house is fur- 
nished they hold it to be inhabited, and insist on duty 
being paid. 


E 


i! 


Pavi.—The public may demand, but a shopkeeper 
may positively refuse to sell an article he has ticketed 
-" "hs window. He may decline to deal on any terms 

e 1 


Cycutst.—You are solely to blame for riding without 
a light during prohibited hours, and would be wise to 
pay reasonable compensation rather than have the 
matter brought into court. 


Partm.—Garroters, or those who rob with violence, 
can be punished within the discretion of the judge with 
flog; » & 1 t in London, Liverpool, 
and other parts of England, within the last five years. 

Rouprrt.—The existence of a us marriage makes 
th > second of no effect, and the fact that the e8 
were innocent, and that they went through the 
ceremony in entire good faith, is altogether immaterial. 


Exi1s.—Tichborne’s trial began 11th May, 1871, and 
eontinued at intervals down to 2nd February, 1874, 
when the claimant was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
imprisonment. Released on ticket of leave, 20th 
0 , 1884. 


OvERWORKED.—1. You will have to use a little 
benzine. We cannot think of anything else that would 
clean the cloak. Most likely the colour is gone. 2. You 
write a very fair hand. It should be suitable for busi- 
ness purposes. 

Srrancer.—The only way to get into the Strangers’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons is to write to your 
M P. some time before the date of your intended visit, 
and to ask bim if he will be good enough to get you an 
order for that date. 


Fiepa —There is no secret in « ‘‘ good voice.” It is an 
instrument which has been by careful train- 
ing. Exercise yours moderately ~— > being careful 
never to take it higher or lower you feel to be 
natural and easy to you. 


Asprrinc —We are afraid our answer must be un- 
satisfactory ; but the truth is, the way to the detective 
force is through the police force. It is absolutely 

ecessary that you should first of all be a constable 
before being a detective. 


J. F.—By the law of England, first as well as second 
cousins are allow:d to . There was a common 
notion at one time that though first cousins might 
marry, second cousins might not; but, of course, there 
is no ground for this Idea. 

Homo.—We see no reason to doubt that you will grow 
a bit yet. But do all a can to stimulate physical 
vigour by bathing, dumb-bell or Indian club exercise ; 
avoidance of all stimulants, tea included, and strict 
tet as far as 2% 
break: pease porri: su , meal sou ers, 
and so on; no pastries or “ schawe" that upest the 
and derange the billary system. 
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Annit.—The “‘ material” to get to press your flowers | FRIGHTENED.—1, If you report the case to the police, 


in is blo’ . . Obtain a quire, 3 lay the 
flowers | = the ay el teoee books or 
other flat weights over all; in twenty-four hours the 
pressing will be complete. 


F. K.—The man will probably be returned to the 
town where he resided, ex it is thought that would 
not be to his advantage. any case, he has funds 
amaesed by his industry in prison which will enable 
him to go where he pleases. 

Sr. Avsyy.—About all we can tell you is that there is 
great competition for every vacancy, and that the wages 
are so poor that there is constant grumbling among the 


Onance Pip.—Rio de Janetro is a ficent city and 
ae aS oy y from abou! Sen 
no ora ex 
letters of Sodaction and ;anmwes stew Sey to persons 
in business there. It would be downright folly to think 


i 


Mrs. Guewvat.—The best cure for the mange in your 
panne ly ge yh get ef ge! pe 
, with castor ofl. He will lick some and 


htly sicken hi but otherwise do himself no 
harm. Renew the app at brief intervals until 
the cure is complete. 


Lorp §8.—No doubt before many years have elapsed 


Then, bending down, I kissed your brow— 
For, ob | I love you so— 

You are a to know it now, 
But sometime you shall know. 


Sometime, when in a darkened place, 
Where others come to weep, 
Your eyes shall see a weary face, 


to know it now, 
But sometime you shall know, 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
aig ch, to Gating. bow tag tease 
my darling. how m 

Are falling onl write; 


And feel once more u: r brow 
The kiss of — ise 

You are to> young to know it now, 
But sometime you shall know. 


Otp-FasHioneD.—Are the young men boarded in the 
house? Do reside there, or m use the place as 
@ restaurant 7? the former, then the lady of the house 

to provide beer them at dinner ; if 
the latter, she may let her servant fetch any beer the 
young men ask to be brought to them. 


vilege 
into a right—that is to say, that though a man should 
have tted the public to make a 
road to another over his fields for forty years still 
retains the power to close the path when he thinks fit. 


Dawp.ter.—1. Opossums are found in America, ex- 
tending from the Middle States to Buenos Ayres on the 
south, and to the east of the Andes, They are very 
prolific. Their flesh ts edible. It is stated that remains 
of opossums have been found in the calcareous caverns 
of Brazil, nearly allied to, if not identical with, existing 
species. 2. The exp vad ying *possum” comes 
from their feigning death when caught, and submitting 
to much torture before exhibiting signs of life. 


Serxer.—1. What you call the Protestant Bible Is the 
result of a translation and careful comparison of several 
ancient manuscripts. 2. If you will read the preface 
to the Book you will find that James I. (6th of Scotland) 
authorised an assembly of divines at Westminster to 
compare and correct existing translations at that date, 
just as the recent Revision Committee corrected it to 
cur date. The manuscript in the Vatican is not a very 
special one ; the most valuable of all are in England. 
Hovusewire —If milk is Se to cloth immediately 
tter the ink 


almost entirely remove 
the stain. It should be gently rubbed into cloth. 


as you should, the will order the owner to 
' destroy the dog. 2. The notion that the destruction of 
‘ the animal is necessary to prevent hydrophobia in the 

child it has bitten is, however, quite Except 
the dog is in an unhealthy state at the time of the bite, 
no 1. will be done to the child; indeed, 
there Is pr. cally ne danger of hpdrephobia even from 
amad dog if it bites through a good thickness of woollen 
clothing, since none of the poison then reaches the blood 
of the person attacked. 


Trrence.—Surely = do not serlously belfeve that 
anycne can say or tell you authoritatively on such a day 
spring or other season will begin. a8 








ALBERT.—Discretion com: 
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a domestic servant, it would coat about £40 to take you 
both out. This objection with equal force to all 
other colonies except C and that will not suit 
you. 


were content to 


of tees either died completely 
st aes merged in a milder form of millenarfan- 
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